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FLOSS.” 

“And round about her worke she did empale 

With a faire border wreng!t of sundrie flowres, 

Enwoven with-an yvie-winding trayle: 
A goodly worke, full fit for kingly bowres.” 
HIS pretty picture; though penned a hun- 
dred years. before a-certain little lass, née 

Rozée, opened her eyes upon the world, is per- 
tinent in its description of her marvelous skill in | 
“the faire art of cunning needle-worke ;” and 
to this day the daughters of Leyden, her native | 
city, huld as precious souvenirs the name and | 


works of a sister so richly endowed with gifts 
and graces. 

From ger earliest years the maiden lived as 
it were among the exquisite creations of na- 
ture; the great pattern-book gradually revealed 
itself, until to native clearness of vision and 
truthfulness of conception were added a power 
of imitation and combination, and such skill in 
the adaptation of hér divers-hued silken threads, 
that by universal ‘acclaim the artist was pro- 
nounced ‘‘an unmatched genius.” 

By reason of her delicate and discriminating 
instincts, Mademoiselle Rozée was able to re- 








produce with her daintily assorted materials 
every shade required for the perfection ef what- 


| ever picture-thought her mind had grasped: the 
| distant landscape, flowers springing beneath her 


feet, the faces of friends, or the outlining and 
finishing of architectural designs, were all mar- 
velously rendered by her subtle touch. ‘* Pa- 
tience and precision” were her watch-words. 
Stern guardians these, yet in her case never at 
variance with truthfulness, symmetry, and grace. 
‘* All her labors bore the impress of perfectness 
and peace.” Her plan of work was a constant 
marvel. Silk flosses, selected with unerring judg- 
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ment and taste, were arranged in compartments 
ready for her hand, and with these she wrought 
with such skill that even ‘‘ flesh - tints” were 
brought out with ‘‘as great a glow of life” as in 
the most finished oil-painting. Though she 
wrought only on the rough side of the panel, so 
blended, softened, and united were the tints as 
to deceive the keenest vision. 

One of the most prized of her labors was a 
landscape, purchased finally for the sum of five 
hundred florins. It was the trunk of an old tree 


| covered with leaves and moss, and in among the 


' 


withered branches and sere. foliage a spider of 








Fig. 1.—Dress 
FoR GIRL FROM 
13 To 15 Years 
OLD.—BAcK. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Dress 
FOR GIRL FROM 
4 To 6 Years 
OLD.—Front. 
[See Fig. 9.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. I,, 
Figs, 1-4, 


Fics, 1-19.—SPRING SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 3 TO 15 YEARS 


Fig. 3.—Dress 

FOR GIRL FROM 

8 ro 10 Years 
OLD. 

For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 
No. I. 


Fig. 4.—Dress 
FoR GIRL FROM 
13 to 15 Years 
OLD.—FRontT. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


big. 5.—Dress 
FOR GIRL FROM 
10 ro 12 Ymrars 
OLD.—FRontT. 
[See Fig. 7.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 5-11. 


ee 


big. 6.—Suir 
FOR Boy FROM 
8 ro 5 Years 

oip.—Back. 

[See Fig. 10.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, 

Figs. 12-17. 


big. 7.—Dress 
FoR GIRL FROM 
10 to 12 Years 
oLp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


OLD. 





Fig. 8.—Suit 
For Boy FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS 

OLD. 

For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 
No. IV. 


Figs. 18-29. 


Fig. 9.—Dress 
FoR GIRL FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. L, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 10.—Scrr 
FoR Boy FROM 
3 To 5 YEARS 
OLD.—FROnT. 

[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. TIL, 

Figs. 12-17. 











immense size was complacently finishing its web. 
It was so perfect in all its parts, so instinct with 
life, so complete in combination and detail, and 
no less in purity of tint and truthfulness of ap- 
prehension, that words could not express the as- 
tonishment of her admirers. 

Mademoiselle Rozée died in 1682, at the age 
of fifty. 





QUAKER LADIES. 
By NELLY M. HUTCHINSON, 
More shy than the shy violet, 
Hiding when the wind doth pass, 
Nestled in the tender grass, * 
With morning mist all wet, 
In open woodland ways 
The Quaker lady stays. 


Pale as noonday cloudlets are, 
Floating in the blue, 

This darling wildwood star 
Blooms in light and dew. 


Sun and shadow on her hair, 
Flowers about her feet, 
Pale and still and sweet ; 

As a dove all pure and fair, 

Through the soft spring air, 
In the light of God 
Deborah walks abroad. 


Her little cap it hath a grace 
Most demure and grave, 
And her kerchief’s modest lace 
Veils the lovely wave 
Above her maiden heart, 
Where only gentle thoughts have part. 
Even the tying of her shoe 
Hath beauty in it too, 
A delicate, sweet art. 


Hiding when the wind goes by, 

Not afraid, yet shy, 

The dainty flower takes from the sky 
Life’s own light and dew, 
And its exquisite hue. 

And the little Quaker maid, 

Timidly, yet not afraid, 

Unfolds the petals of her soul 

To heavenly control, 

And wears upon her quiet face 

The Spirit’s tender grace. 

Norr.—The eyebright is known in New England as 
“ the Quaker lady.” 
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6 With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for March 28 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a magnificent double-page 
engraving of a Life-Boat at a Wreck, a 
series of Sketches in the far West, and 
a fine engraving called “The Menag- 
erie.” 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for April 4. 





I@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of the favorite Henri 
Trois Basque, with Greek Over-Skirt and Wailk- 
ing Skirt, will be published with our next Num- 
ber. For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 231. 





THE GLOVE IN POLITICS. - 


T is astonishing, as we read history, to 
see how great a part so little a thing as 

a glove has played. Nowadays the man of 
legerdemain uses it in his trifling transfor- 
mation tricks with a “Presto, change!” the 
lover sequesters it for his kisses and rapt- 
ures; but once the heroes of great jousts 
and tourneys went down before it, and na- 
tions changed their allegiance with the gift 
of it! In the days of chivalry the glove of 
some fair lady was all a knight needed to 
adorn his helmet for the fray—“ a slight and 
frail gage,” said BEAUMANOTR, “for a purpose 
so deadly”—and the knight was generously 
wont to accord a share of his success and 
prowess to the virtue of the lady who had 
thus made him the warden of her good name. 
“Sir knight,” said a noble Spanish lady, 
whose defense GERARD DE NEVERS eagerly 
undertook, pulling off her glove and giving 
it to him, “my body, life, lands, and honor 
I commit with this to the protection of God 
and you!” It was in remembrance of the 
old custom that the Earl of Cumberland, to 





whom the Virgil Queen gave her glove when 
he picked it up for her, pranked the glove 
out with jewels, and wore it in his can 
idle mockery, perhaps, of the usages o' t 
chivalry which the heroic deeds of that 
great woman’s reign recalled to nobler pur- 
pose than it had ever had before, at the very 
time when the glove, which had been accus- 
tomed to a sort of sacred pre-eminence in its 
offices and honors and beauties, was classed 
by the Ceci. papers under the list of super- 
fluities, and had gradually been dropped out 
of all but a few ceremonials, and was becom- 
ing nothing but the controller of a fine toi- 
lette. 

But in those ceremonials the part of the 
little toy has been one that would be very 
singular if it were not for the symbolism 
that has come to be attached to the glove. 
In France, in the time when they used to 
have coronations there, the duty of the arch- 
bishop officiating was to bless gloves with 
great pomp, and invest the sovereign with 
them as a sign of established possession ; 
and it was simply by the delivery of a glove 
into the king’s hand that the Earl of Flan- 
ders made him master of the good towns of 
Bruges and Ghent, with all their wealth and 
splendor. In the British coronation, too, the 
glove has always been an important actor, 
with its symbolic significance. At the in- 
stallation of the sovereign in Westminster 
Abbey the Duke of Norfolk presents a right- 
hand glove to the monarch, who, after the 
glove has been put on, receives from the 
archbishop the sceptre with the dove, the 
Duke of Norfolk supporting the right arm 
of majesty the while, and on condition of 
such services holding in his family for cen- 
turies certain manor lands of value—lands 
which, it will thus be seen, are really held 
by the tenure of a glove. When the king 
has left the Abbey, and is seated in West- 
minster Hall, the champion of England en- 
ters, clad in armor as an ancient knight— 
the championship having been vested for 
centuries again in another noble family as 
an inheritance from the MARMIons—and the 
herald-at-arms having proclaimed the chal- 
lenge, the champion throws down his glove, 
which, not being otherwise taken up, the 
herald returns to him; another proclama- 
tion then, a second throwing of the glove, 
and the new sovereign drinks the cham- 
pion’s health, and gives him the cup, and 
he takes up his glove and retires. 

But though the glove has, except in such 
instances, been forgotten in the celebration 
of almost all solemnities, if was not till to- 
ward the close of the first quarter of the 
present century that it entirely ceased to be 
used in England in a legal challenge to mor- 
tal combat under authority of crown and 
church. No place was too sacred for this 
defiance by the glove, neither home, nor 
court, nor altar. A clergyman of the six- 
teenth century relates that in bis travels on 
the northern borders he saw a glove hang- 
ing high in the church, “ which was placed 
there in consequence of a deadly feud pre- 
vailing in the district, and which the own- 
er had hung in defiance, daring any one to 
mortal combat who took it down ;” but the 
good man does not tell us whether or not he 
removed this outrage upon the place him- 
self, as he should have done. But some- 
where in the neighborhood of 1818 the bar- 
barous law allowing trial by battle and or- 
deal was formally repealed, though a kin- 
dred custom prevails in Germany at the 
present day, as it did in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it used to be called mos Franco- 
rum, and according to which the sending of 
a glove, in matters of the duello, is equiva- 
lent to a challenge. This custom is proba- 
bly also a remnant of the habits of chivalry 
which originated the popular opinion that 
to be deprived of one’s gloves was the last 
degradation, and to be struck by the glove 
the last insult and prelude to a fatal blow, 
in this case the defiance by the glove being 
accepted figuratively asa blow from one, 
while defeat of course stood for deprivation 
and degradation. There is, however, at 
least one practice of chivalry, if no more, 
lingering in the present day, with which 
the glove is associated, and that is in the 
custom of the Royal Horse-Guards of the 
Queen of England, who, by-the-way, height- 
en the accord by another chivalric observ- 
ance, being obliged to maintain celibacy, 
their privates not being allowed to marry, 
and their officers quitting the regiment upon 
commission of such an indiscretion, and who 
in their funeral services give the gloves such 
honorable place beside the helmet and spurs 
of the dead as they used to have in the days 
of knight-errantry, in witness of which the 
gloves of Epwarp the Black Prince are still 
suspended over his tomb in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. 

But though abolished from so many places 
where once, in common with other insignia 
of a semi-civilized era, it had pre-eminence, 
it still holds a portion of its own with the 
‘judicial bench. In former times, when the 
reversal of a decree of outlawry was sought 
to be obtained, the defendant had to appear 
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in court and give the judges gloves. And it 
was this that led to so great abuses that it 
had finally to be forbidden by statute, for 
the gloves were very apt to have a golden 
lining; indeed, it must have been a com- 
mon practice, when a lady, whose cause had 
reached a favorable judgment, sent a pair 
of gloves to Sir THomas More with forty 
pounds inside them. ‘It would be against 
all good manners,” said Sir THoMas, “ to re- 
fuse a lady’s New-Year’s gift ; but the lining 
you will be pleased to bestow elsewhere.” 
And at a maiden assize, as it is termed in 
Great Britain to-day—one, that is, where 
there are no criminals to be tried—it is the 
rule, as it has been for time out of mind, for 
the high sheriff to present white gloves to 
the judges, probably as typical of their clean 
hands on such occasion. 

But it is not simply as remembrancers of 
chivalry that gloves have done their work : 
they have mingled much more closely in the 
politics of the world than their mere alle- 
gorical use in connection with pageants and 
parades would signify. If these rulers knew 
how to send a poisoned glove to their ene- 
mies and procure death, those knew how to 
send gloves that would procure disfigure- 
ment, and put an end to a favorite’s suprem- 
acy; and remembering the too sensitive 
CHARLES IV. of Spain, over whom any lady 
wearing white kid gloves had such unbound- 
ed influence that their wearing was inter- 
dicted at his court, we can well imagine that 
there has been many an intrigue, many a 
conspiracy, in which their putting on or 
taking off has bared or clothed a dazzling 
hand for conquest that changed the fate of 
provinces, or has been the signal of weighty 
and secret intelligence. Indeed, this very 
practice was one of the uses reserved for 
gloves in a still more assured manner, and 
in which they were made the vehicles and 
signals of secrets in their shape and fashion. 
In 1659 the Marquis of Worcester designed 
an ornamentation for them that could be 
used in such correspondence. These gloves 
had knotted silk strings, tassels, fringes, and 
other adornments, signifying letters, words, 
and punctuations with great exactness; and 
if that were not enough, there were to be, 
furthermore, gloves furnished with an alpha- 
bet. 

But much of all the significance and im- 
portance of the glove is evidently in the 
past, and the rest of it will soon follow; and 
with that will probably go the superstitious 
reverence still accorded to the glove as an 
article of luxurious dress, till the time dawns 
upon us when we may wear gloves if we 
will, but need not if we object, and we be- 
come the masters and not the slaves of our 
toilettes. For the glove, in spite of such few 
concessions to it as the coronation customs, 
can no longer be said to retain its place in 
politics; and once out of politics, most things 
are out of power! 








THE THEATRE AT HOME. 


NE who loves the drama, and often at- 
tends its representations, must have 
experienced many a feeling of compassion 
for those who, loving it equally well, are de- 
barred from its pleasures either by the miles 
that lie between its temples and their homes, 
or by the disabling invalidism that makes 
dazzling gas-lights and crowds, with night 
air and bad air, things not to be endured. 
Remembering the enjoyment of seeing a 
play perfectly put upon the stage at Wal- 
lack’s, or of some medieval picture at 
Booth’s, where every appurtenance was 
handed down from its fit century, or of en- 
chanting scenes at the Boston Globe from 
the plays of that Elizabethan age when 
even the fairy spectacles were Midsummer 
Night’s Dreams—remembering these and 
other such delights of soul and sense, prob- 
ably we all of us have known what it is to 
pity some friend shut out from such pleas- 
ant possibilities, whether by sickness, dis- 
tance, or by that lion in the way more irre- 
sistible than all, the religious scruple that 
forbids the indulgence, and have wished for 
some means of making our own enjoyment 
hers, impossible though it seemed without 
the command of a troop of genii from the 
Arabian Nights. 

We were thinking these thoughts not 
long since, when, shortly thereafter, having 
idly turned over a few leaves of some of 
REtTzscH’s Outline Illustrations to Shakspeare, 
we found ourselves haunted all day by a 
vague idea of having been at the play; and 
we saw at once that here was the wish- 
ing-carpet within reach, and the pencil of 
RETZSCH was nothing less than the puissant 
afrit building the acted scenes before us. 

We have all more imagination than we 
know any thing about; we have at any time 
only to see the dark shadows of man or 
woman against the sun instantly to clothe 
it, in the mind’s eye, with color and light. 
And let the invalid open the pages of 
RETzSCH’s Outlines, BOYDELL’s exquisite old 
engravings, or any other fine Shakspearean 





drawings, and she sits perforce in the thea- 
tre, and the action goes on with scene after 
scene while she turns the leaves. Here she 


. sees Hamlet held back by his amazed com- 


rades on the moon-lit ramparts of the old Dan- 
ish castle, whose battlements are dimly seen 
through the form of the great ghost that 
he would follow; on another leaf she finds 
him swearing his oath to the disappearing 
ghost by the cross upon his hilt. Here, again, 
lost in meditation, a shape of lofty beauty, 
he comes where Ophelia feigns to read, and 
King Clandius and Polonius lie in wait to 
catch his words; or here, with the gracious 
courtesy that so seldom forsakes him, he 
makes his bitter pleasantry about the pipe 
with Guildenstern; and here, in the acted 
play within the play, lying at Ophelia’s feet, 
and encircled. by the courtiers, he pierces 
the king’s heart with a sharper blade than 
that with which he presently kills Polonius ; 
here, breathing a sublimity of vengeance, 
he refuses to dispatch Claudius at his pray- 
ers and give his soul the upward impetus of 
death at such a moment; here, sad and fan- 
ciful, he holds poor Yorick’s skull, surround- 
ed by the ghastly grave-yard properties, the 
sculptured angel and the bursting Psyche on 
sunken graves, the upturned bones of the 
long dead, with Ophelia’s burial-train wind- 
ing down the distance; here, crazed with 
grief, he leaps into Ophelia’s grave, while 
king and court and outraged priests and 
scandalized grave-diggers surge in disorder 
round the peaceful corpse below; here, 
wounded to his own death, Laertes dying, 
and the queen dead, he falls like a thunder- 
bolt upon the king, crying, 


“Here, thou incestuous, murd’rous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion:—Is the union here ?” 


and here at last he lies enthroned in death, 
with the conquering Fortinbras at his feet— 
in one and all each line so informed with fire 
that limbs seem to move and eyes to burn, 
and the roused fancy fills the tracery with 
life and breath, and needs no discussion as 
to whether it is the yellow-haired prince 
whom FECHTER would have true to his lo- 
cale and race, or Boorn’s dark and melan- 
choly Dane true to sorrow and destiny and 
the spirit of the tragedy, while Ophelia, 
crowned with long purples of the dale, sings 
her songs to the silent ear as NILSSON in all 
her glory may not sing them; and the book 
is closed with a hushed and silent awe, as 
if the green baize had really rolled down 
before the real people. 

Or else it may be Macbeth that the hand 
lights upon, where the witches on the blast- 
ed heath foretell fate; where the thane’s 
wife receives Duncan in her castle, round 
which the “heaven’s breath smells wooing- 
ly ;” where the air-drawn dagger tempts 
Macbeth, and marshals him the way ; where 
Banquo shakes his gory locks; where Birnam 
woods advance to Dunsinane; and where, 
looking at the terrible somnambulic scene 
in which the statue-like queen, over whom 
the carved fantasies of the cornice mock and 
mow, and at whom the lamp she has just set 
down squints demoniacaliy, approaches, and 
vainly tries to cleanse the hand that would 
incarnadine the seas: no need is felt of see- 
ing Ristor’s anguish; of seeing CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN, who, even at rehearsal, they say, 
is so seized by the power of the part that 
she fixes her eyes and wrings her hands me- 
chanically; of seeing JANAUSCHEK sweeping 
her white draperies about her, with the won- 
derful beauty of her face set like the mask 
on which a sculptor casts an agony of horror 
and remorse—no need of any one of these, 
because here is Lady Macbeth herself, mov- 
ing, sleeping, tortured, to look at whose out- 
lined shape is to fill it with one’s own breath. 

Or perhaps that perfectest love-poem of 
all the love-poems written, Romeo and Juliet, 
shall be preferred: and there is the young 
palmer, with pilgrim staff and scallop shell, 
to be seen making love as CHARLOTTE CUSH- 
MAN used to make it, and as every woman 
wishes it to be made; and there, blooming 
from her bridal, or pallid among her dead, 
is Juliet, exquisite as the exquisite features 
and colors of Mrs. ScoTr-Sippons herself can 
make her. 

Or, yet, here shall Lear be found, impre- 
cating the awfulest of curses upon the in- 
fernai Goneril, or, crowned with fantastic 
straws, as he meets the blind Gloster, or 
when his heart breaks, and his soul follows 
Cordelia’s—and Forrest could do no more 
than the artist has done. 

Or here, in the Tempest, is a fairy specta- 
cle again, far outdoing the wildest sights of 
Black Crook or White Fawn; here the stage 
discloses Venice and Cyprus, and Iago and 
Desdemona and the Moor; and here Falstaff 
revels through the Merry Wives of Windsor 
and King Henry IV. And when the book is 
closed at last, it is because the prompter’s 
bell has rung the curtain down, the lights 
are out, the crowds are gone, and the inva- 
lid is on her couch again: the enchantment 
is over, and the home-bound body is miles 
away from cities and theatres, among her 
accustomed hills and fields once more, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


LACK and wiite chip bonrets, chip fronts 
with silk crowns, and black net bonnets are 
the fashionable choice for spring wear, and will 
also comprise the summer selection. ‘The choice 
of shape depends on whether or not the coronet 
is becoming, as all styles may be condensed into 
those with coronets and those without. ‘That 
the coronet will not disappear this season is cer- 
tain from the fact that many of the finest chip 
bonnets imported have coronets, while it is also 
true that the newest shapes have flat and scooped 
fronts. The latter, although finished with frilled 
face trimming, are not designed to lie flatly on 
the smooth tresses of hair in cottage fashion, but 
are mounted upon a crown braid in a way that 
makes them as effective as the stately coronet 
bonnets. One entirely new shape has the brim 
curved upward and then drooping again, leaving 
a groove in which a wreath or soft putts of silk 
are placed. Black hats will retain all their pop- 
ularity ; indeed, the choice lies between black 
and white, with trimmings of silk and flowers 
to match the costume. Strings are seldom seen, 
and this does away with the last distinguishing 
feature between bonnets and round hats; the 
same head-covering now serves for each, as it is 
a bonnet when worn far back on the head, and a 
hat when tilted farther forward, ‘The Directoire, 
the Rabagas reversed, the gypsy, and the cap 
bonnets—called indiscriminately the Charlotte 
Corday, Normandy, and Alsacian—are the pop- 
ular styles. 

To trim these bonnets fashionably the coronet, 
if there be one, is partly faced with silk, bias, 
abort.an inch wide, with an edge of chip visi- 
ble; if two shades of silk are used, the light is 
on the face of the coronet, the dark behind it; 
a soft pleating of crépe lisse, tulle, or lace is then 
placed underneath with a wreath or rose cluster 
upon it, or else’a searf of bias soft silk is twisted 
around below it and tied behind in a smart bow 
with very short ends. If there is no coronet, 
trim the inside as just described, and put a pleat- 
ing of silk fringed on the edge, or of tulle, or of 
beaded lace, sewed flatly on the front of the bon- 
net; black chip and tulle bonnets have the edges 
bound with jet galloon—a very pretty fancy. ‘To 
trim the crown, put bias gros grain or else gros 
d’Orient (soft twilled silk) in irregular folds 
around it, with loose puffs, shells, and capricious 
loops finished almost abruptly behind without 
drapery, and avoiding all set bows, strings, or 
any fixed prim garniture. Mass the flowers and 
feathers on the front and around the left side 
to the back, leaving the right extremely plain. 
Some rich massive loops directly in front of the 
crown, and a single ostrich tip above them, give 
a bonnet an air of style that more elaborate orna- 
ment often fails to impart. 

The most delicate shades of rose, blue, green, 
and maize are selected for trimming silks, and 
natural-looking flowers are found to match them. 
Scarfs of doubled silk, pink on one side and the 
faintest green on the other, are twined around 
chip hats, while others have chip fronts with 
shirred green crowns showing rose linings in the 
frills. 

Roses without foliage, large blush-roses, tea- 
roses, and the dark red Agrippina roses, are 
branched together six or eight on a stem, and al- 
most suffice to trima bonnet. These are the only 
large flowers used ; all other blossoms are culled 
from the forest and mountain, and are the tiny 
little flowerets that come in the early spring. 
Black bonnets are most distinguished when 
trimmed with the palest blush-roses, or with 
white blossoms, hawthorn, lilac, elder, or heath. 
Instead of the dark tricolor cluster of buds 
lately worn, there is now the palest blush-rose, 
an Isabelle rose of faint lemon-color, and a sin- 
gle dark Jacques Minot rose. Among stylish 
combinations are rose pink and dark chataigne 
brown, blush and delicate green, rose and myr- 
tle green, mustard-color with two shades of 
olive, pale blue with black tulle and tea-roses, 
salmon-colored silk on white chip, with blush and 
Isabelle roses, black with tinted white (either rosy 
white, cream-color, or tender salad green hues), 
and silver gray combined with dark brown and 
deep red Agrippina roses. 

A French bonnet of elegant simplicity is of 
black tulie with blush-rose buds. The Nor- 
mandy crown is of tulle, striped in lines of jet 
beads, a pleating of black gros grain fringed 
by raveling lies on the front, the face trimming 
is beaded tulle pleating, a drooping wing-like 
cape of the silk is behind, a tiny black ostrich 
tip curls up in front, and the full but irregular 
wreath surrounds the crown. No lace, no rib- 
bon, no drapery, not a loop or bow, and the price 
is $35. A distinguished-looking ‘‘ Corday” of 
fine black chip has the edge bound with jet, 
crépe lisse pleated inside, and jet lace laid on 
outside. A large bow of Alsate in front is of 
black gros grain, with folds arovnd the crown. 
Two black demi-long plumes fall backward from 
the bow, while low behind are two roses, one an 
Isabelle yellow, and the other faint blush pink. 
Another black chip without a coronet has Va- 
lenciennes lace for face trimming, black gros 
grain outside, a pompon of black ostrich, shells 
of Valenciennes in the black silk, and pale roses 
without foliage: price $45. A fourth has black 
tulle plainly covering the frame, a binding of jet 
on the edge, the front scooped slightly, and filled 
in with a ‘‘queen’s quilling” of tulle, while 
around the crown is a bow and twist-of réséda 
silk, with large pink and buff roses, but no foliage. 

A white chip Directoire is trimmed with a 
charming combination of pearl gray and brown 
with crimson roses. The coronet has pearl silk 
facing, with brown silk on the back of it, and a 
crimson silk scarf tied under the edge. A twist 
of the two colors is around the crown and in 
loops behind. A cluster of Agrippina roses with 
dark foliage is in front, and a pearl gray feather 





is on the crown. Another has a crown twist, 
réséda on one side and pink on the other, with a 
wreath of ivy leaves and blush-roses with un- 
blown lilac. Not a set loop, either upright or 
hanging, is on this bonnet. A white chip front 
has a crown of two puffs of Nile green gros grain 
parting down the middle, where a double ruff 
shows a pink lining; a rose cluster, with some- 
thing—like strings, but tied behind. Another 
has two shades of gray-blue silk, with moss-rose 
buds, and is in plete Pompadour style, with 
roses, ruches, and quillings. 


FRENCH COSTUMES. 
POLONAISES, 


Importations of costumes show polonaises in 
abundance, and in variety of materials, such as 
gray and brown camel’s-hair, black cashmere, 
écru batiste, black guipure, white net embroid- 
ered with floss and ‘* white jet,” and also of silk, 
either black or white, wrought all over with the 
new open-worked English embroidery. ‘These 
new polonaises are very long belted garments of 
simple shape, with square back drapery, and 
sometimes square fronts, Medicis collars, coat 
sleeves, are usually single-breasted, and are but- 
toned only half their length, or else only a short 
distance below the belt, whence they slope away 
to a point on each side. Pockets, sashes, and 
buttons are reduced from last year’s extravagant 
proportions, and are retained for use, not show. 

Light camel’s-hair polonaises, to be worn with 
darker silk skirts, are simply edged with a piping 
fold of the silk; others, more elaborate, have a 
band of ostrich feathers as a border, while an- 
other novelty is trimming the waist and hips 
with lengthwise rows of galloon or insertion de- 
scribing a Henri III. basque in shape. Some- 
times there are three seams down the back, 
making English forms, while others have the 
French back with but one seam. ‘The drapery 
of the skirt inclines to hang plainly down the 
middle seam, but the side seams are caught up 
in pleats to the two buttons that are placed wide 
apart on the waist. Some French backs have 
the skirts cut square below (as in the Henri 
Trois polonaise), and each trimmed all around 
up to the waist. The new trimming for black 
cashmere polonaises is blue-steel galloon and 
fringe to match, One handsome model, long, 
without darts, and belted, had the square fronts 
open up the sides to the belt, while the backs 
turned back to the middle, and were widely faced 
with gros grain on which were horizontal bands 
of blue-steel trimming. Another of black cash- 
mere was of Marguerite shape, buttoned a fourth 
of a yard below the belt, and the sides sloped 
away into points. Guipure insertion in length- 
wise strips was set down the body of this gar- 
ment in the shape of a basque, shorter behind 
than before; thus there were five rows down be- 
hind from the neck to four inches below the waist; 
two perpendicular rows were under each arm, 
and two in each front much longer than those 
behind. A row of lace met the insertion, and 
there were insertions and lace on the skirt. 

Among elegant over dresses is one of white 
silk wrought all over by hand in open star and 
compass designs, and combined with maroon vel- 
vet as collar, cuffs, and sash. For $300 are 
beautiful polonaises of black silk, made in the 
same way, to be worn over black or light even- 
ing silks. <A full-dress polonaise is of white net, 
almost covered with India embroidery in white 
silk and white jet beads. This has a ruff and 
sash of most delicate rose and straw color, 
uniquely arranged. Polonaises of black guipure 
lace have sleeves and bands of silk wrought in 
the new open embroidery. cru batiste polo- 
naises are covered with this English embroidery 
in white or self-color, trimmed with fine pleat- 
ings of plain batiste edged with Valenciennes, 
and the sashes are of the palest green or blue silk. 





NEW SILVER GRAY COSTUME. 


One of the charming silver gray costumes im- 
ported for spring is of cashmere and silk com- 
bined ; the basque and apron are of cashmere, 
the sleeves, skirt, and drapery of silk of a darker 
shade. The skirt, which has, alas! a demi-train, 
is trimmed with a single bias flounce, gathered, 
very full, and six inches deep. The wrinkled 
apron front of the cashmere is piped with silk, 
and three silk folds are set in the wrinkles on 
each side, as if to call attention to the wrinkles ; 
the back drapery is silk sashes, with some cash- 
mere set in, and intricately arranged. The sim- 
ple cashmere basque has silk coat sleeves, pockets 
of silk, and silk piping on the edge; the silk col- 
lar has points turned over in front, while the back 
is in three deep box-pleats. 


DE BERGE SUITS. 


De bége suits for general wear and traveling 
are in natural brown and gray shades, made with 
basque and upper skirt over a darker silk skirt, 
on which dre de bége flounces piped with silk. 
The English basque and over-skirt are excellent 
models for these. ‘There are also many unique 
styles of over dress showing a sort of scarf dra- 
pery, or the Grecian drapery, much longer on 
one side than the other. The short basques have 
pockets, or else merely flaps of silk, and the En- 
glish collar with pleated back; sometimes the 
basque is belted, or it may have a triple box- 
pleat set on lengthwise behind from the neck to 
the edge in postilion shape, lying flatly against 
the figure, instead of extending out like the Wat- 
teau pleat. Silk belts are worn with these, on 
which are placed far apart behind two steel but- 
tons that look like the halves of a huge bullet. 
On the front a straight narrow plastron of the 
silk is sometimes placed, and ornamented with 
two rows of buttons. 


NEW EVENING DRESSES. 


The newest evening dresses have shirred front 
breadths, and are without over-skirts or sashes. 
‘Yo illustrate; one is’ of pink faille of most deli- 





cate shade. The three front breadths are shirred 
from belt to toe in seven or eight flat puffs grad- 
ually widening toward the bottom, and are with- 
out flounces; edging the side of these is a wide 
jabot of point duchesse lace, with blush-roses set 
in the shells of lace; behind are seven straight 
flounces covering the breadths from the belt to 
the edge. The low waist with basque back and 
pointed front has the front covered with a shirred 
piece done most exquisitely; the bertha is of 
upturned folds of faille and white lisse, with a 
lace fall, and corsage cluster of roses. A dress 
in purest French taste is of white silk, with the 
skirt covered with alternate flounces of Valen- 
ciennes lace and of silk cut in notched leaf-like 
points; the garniture is of Marguerites. An 
Isabelle buff silk has garlands of crimson aza- 
leas; a dress of buff and blue silk of the faintest 
shades has a parure of blush-roses; still another 
of two shades of gray-blue silk has applied em- 
broidery most beautifully shaded. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Madame Ferrero; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; Anprews & SanrorpD; 
Worruineton & Suiru; C. H. F. Anrens & 
Co.; and ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


WuHew the Prince Imperial was born, endow- 
ment insurances to a large amount were effected 
on his life, and made payable at the age of eight- 
een. On March 16 he was, in consequence, to 
have received several millions of francs from 
the insurance companies. 

—Next month the Emperor of Russia is to 
come to England to make a little visit to the 
Queen and to his son-in-law, Edinburgh. En- 
gland is expected to be in a general rave about 
it, while the army and navy will burst the bounds 
of sense, and become crazy over the imperial pres- 
ence. On his way over, Russia will stop a few 
days with Prussia, and have a good time. 

—England’s Queen has actually spoken kind- 
ly to an actress, and introduced her to Princess 

EATRICE and Prince LEopoLtp. Miss Hearn, 
a clever tragedienne, was the person. Such 
things go for much in England, and Miss Heat 
is enjoying no end of happiness and congratula- 
tions at the great event. 

—Mrs. Louisa Vanuxem Smita, who died re- 
eently in Philadelphia at an advanced age, was 
in her youth one of the handsomest women in 
that city—so beautiful that Dr. Rusu, the sculp- 
tor, selected her as his model for the statue of a 
lady holding a swan on her shoulder, which was 
placed on the fountain at Centre Square, in that 
city, about sixty years ago. 

—The Rev. Mr. Pgasopy, in addressing the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Boston 
on the 22d of February, said: “If Gzorez Wasu- 
INGTON were now living, he would scarcely be 
considered good authority on many questions 
of the day. He would probably a himself 
to no platform, and would not sure of an 
election to Congress, even if he disgraced him- 
self by accepting a nomination.”’ 

—Congressman Pierce, of Boston, who re- 
cently gave $5000 to the Public Library of that 
city, gave $5000, a few days since, for the new 
building of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 

—Mrs. Henry D. Giprn, who died recently 
in Philadelphia, was =e thoughtful in reference 
to certain bequests made in the will of her hus- 
band. In her will she refers to his will, and 
“earnestly and affectionately” hopes that his 
relatives will carry into effect his bequests to 
the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and 
Chicago, and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. In case they don’t, she provides that her 
legacies of $100,000 shall go to these societies 
instead of to the aforesaid relatives. 

—The death is announced of Mr. Jonn 
CHRISTIAN SCHETKY, marine painter, in his 
ninety-sixth year. He was at the High School 
in Edinburgh with Watter Scort, Henry 
BrovueHaM, and many other men who became 
famous. In his after-life he and Sir Waiter 
were very intimate. He held various appoint- 
ments in institutions of art, but retired from 
active work in 1855. 

—Paris journals announce the death of the 
Countess de Partouneaux, in her ninety-fourth 
year, at Menton, her native place. She was the 
widow of the general and count of that name, 
and sister of the unfortunate General Bra, who 
was murdered at the Barriére Fontainebleau on 
June 25, 1848, after numberless outrages. 

—The Rev. Mr. Wricut has his formula. At 
a recent silver wedding in East Boston, being 
called upon to perform the marriage ceremony, 
he said that in his view one marriage was sufii- 
cient. Nevertheless, after directing them to join 
their left hands, he proceeded: ‘‘ By the author- 
ity vested in me by the ‘ United’ States, I delib- 
erately pronounce you man and woman.”’ That 
seemed to satisfy the sentiment, and they “on’d 
with the revels.” 

—Of an Alabama bridegroom the Florence 
Journal says: ‘‘Mr. Ross was born and reared 
in this county, and never walked a step in his 
life. This is his second wife. At his former 
marriage he was supported at the side of his 
wife in a huge basket ; but on the last occasion, 
basket weddings not being fashionable, he was 
held up on the side of his bed.” 

—Speaking of Miss KELLoce, a gentleman 
writing from this city to San Francisco, says: 
“She sings as well as, if not better than, ever, 
but she is growing too stout for grace or beau- 
ty. The innkeepers at the various provincial 
towns where they stop lay it to the onion soups 
her mother makes for her, and while they do 
not deny that they may be appetizing and con- 
ducive to embonpoint, it is said, for some reason 
or other, they object to them. Madame Ket- 
LOGG has the genius of a Soyer. She can broil 
a herring or the caudal extremity of a Cincinnati 
porker over the grate fire of a private parlor in 
such a way as to render herself invisible for the 
smoke, and to make one’s eyes and one’s mouth 
water at the same time—at least such is her re- 
ported ability.”’ 

—The Marquis of Westminster, whom Mr. 
GLADSTONE created a duke before resigning his 
—-, is the richest person in England. 

e owns nearly all Westminster, and his wealth 
is something fabulous. He is a thrifty noble- 
man. Some years ago @ gentleman saw him at 
a railway station, where he had bought a copy 
of the Echo, price one half-penny. He gave the 








boy a threepenny piece, and waited for his 
change. The boy had no half-pennies; he could 
not make twopence half-penny change. He had 
nothing but. pennies, and if the marquis took 
twopence he would lose a half-penny. In the 
midst of this embarrassment the train for which 
his lordship was waiting rolled into the station. 
If he did not go by it he would have to wait 
some moments. But he waited. “Go,” he said 
to the boy, ‘‘and get some haif-pennies ; I will 
wait for your return.”” And wait he did for the 
next train. But this is the gentleman whom Mr. 
GLADSTONE has promoted to be a duke He can 
now wear strawberry leaves on his coronet. The 
new duke is forty-nine years old. He has a son 
and heir, Earl Grosvenor, who has just come 
of age, and who spends the paternal L. 8. D. as 
cheerfully and eagerly as the paternal gains 
them. 

—M. VINCENT, a surgeon in the hospital at 
Lyons, France, recently indulged in a remark- 
able bit of heroism, and saved a woman’s life. 
She was rapidly sinking from the exheustion 
produced by hemorrhage, and apparently had 
not many moments to live, when the surgeon 
offered to afford the blood necessary for trans- 
fusion, which was then successfully performed. 

—Six of ex-President Fr.umMore’s immediate 
ancestors averaged eighty-six years. 

—A sister of JoHN Brieut, the eminent En- 
oer statesman, is a resident of Brooklyn, New 

ork. 

—General Jonn Trier, son of the late Presi- 
dent TYLER, was licensed to preach by the 
Conference of the Southern Methodist Church, 
which met recently at Tallahassee, Florida. 

—Miss MaGpALEN HAYDEN recently made a 
— profession of the Mosaic religion in 

ridgeport, Connecticut, and received as a Jew- 
ess the name of MirtaAM Desoran. She was 
married immediately afterward to Mr. GEORGE 
ScHLEEMAN, of this city. 

—We note that Mrs. Trorrer is a candidate 
for office in Illinois. She ought to make a good 
run. 

—GusTAVE Dorf to his great gifts of the pen- 
cil adds the lighter accomplishment of music. 
He draws a pleasing bow—in fact, plays the vi- 
olin like a professional—and sings with a beauti- 
ful tenor voice. 

—The “Duchess of Geneva,” the famous 
$40,000 cow, died at the farm of the Hon. SAMUEL 
CAMPBELL, at New York Mills, February 27. 

—Speaking of marriage partnerships, it is men- 
tioned that although Miss OLymPp1A BROWN was 
married a year ago, she has not changed her 
name, that arrangement having been agrecd 
upon before the nuptial knot was tied. Indeed, 
she declined the agreement on any other terms. 
On being asked if Mr. Wiixis, her husband, did 
not wish to change his name to Brown, she said, 
“‘Oh no, he would be simple if he did, WiLu1s 
being a much prettier name.” So they plod 
along as JoHN HENRY WILLIs and the Rev. OLYM- 
PIA Brown. He attends to his grocery busi- 
ness, she to her preaching. They keep a snug 
little house in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on Gold- 
en Hill, and the name on the door is ‘“‘ OLympta 
Brown.” 

—M. Govurt, of Paris, has bonght a picture 
by Fortuny, of Rome, for $20,000. It repre- 
sents a poet with his friends in a garden, wateh- 
ing an actor and actress reciting his play. 

—MICHELET, notwithstanding his ability and 
fame as a writer, was, next to Vicror Hvueo, 
the vainest man in France. His early liter- 
ary successes turned his head. One day he re- 
ceived a letter from a lady in Russia, describ- 
ing herself as an institutrice in a noble family, 
and the writer expressed so much admiration 
for his works that correspondence ensued. 
She was clever, and wrote nice letters. The 
correspondence went on until, finally, they met, 
were married, and lived happily together. Ma- 
dame MICHELET wrote charming books, and the 
readers of MICHELET’S works will remember the 
neat and charming tributes he pays to her, not 
only in an eloquent dedication, but upon many 


a page. 

—Mr. Hrram B. Corri, of Massachusetts, has 
given several years of his life to the collection 
of statistics connected with the duration of life. 
He has crrived at the fact that a ‘‘gentleman’’ 
lives on an average sixty-eight years, a judge 
sixty-five, a carpenter forty-nine, a painter forty- 
three, a factory operator thirty-two. Nothing is 
said about editors, men like Mr. Bryant and 
Mr. WEED; or of millionaires, like Mr. Astor 
and Commodore VANDERBILT, who have gone 
above the seventies, yet are as mentally alert as 
they were at fifty. 

—Speaking of the late Baron Mayer Rorus- 
CHILD, the London Zimes says: ‘‘ A passion for 
art of all kinds engrossed his life to the last, 
but he indulged it under a control and with an 
orderliness similar to the qualities which in busi- 
ness have made the fortunes of his house. He 
spared no money for his purposes; but he had 
a purpose in all his expenditure. It was easy 
for him to make Mentmore a palace, supplied 
with every form of modern luxury; but he made 
it much more: it was a museum, adorned with 
all that is beautiful. In such an expenditure of 
vast wealth there was felt to be nothing inap- 
propriate or out of place, because the sense of 
waste could never be felt. Great resources had 
been bestowed to produce a great result, and the 
result was something which had an esthetic val- 
ue of its own.” 

—Concerning certain auth prs, and the relig- 
ious denominations to which they belong, it may 
be mentioned that Coartes DupLEY WARNER 
and ‘‘ Mark Twain” are Trinitarian Congregation- 
alists, attending the same church in Hartford; 
and other Congregati®@nalists of that school are 
Dr. HoLtanp, Lucy Larcom, EvizaBeTu Stu- 
ART PHELPs, “ Gail Hamilton,” Horace E. Scup- 
DER, and WENDELL PuILuips, who used to at- 
tend the Old South, Boston, which sanctuary he 
still frequents, we suppose, for postal purposes. 
Hieernson, PARTON, and CRANCH are Free Re- 
ligionists, Colonel H1aGinson having once been 
a Unitarian minister, and Mr. CRANCH being a 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School. Em- 
ERSON and A. Bronson ALcortT are, of course, 
Transcendentalists, and Miss L. M. AtcorT’s 
sympathies are also with this school. Eps 
SarGent and Rospert Dane Owen are Spiritual- 
ists, EDWARD EGGLesTon is a Methodist and a 
doctor of divinity, Mrs. A. D. T. Warner is a 
Swedenborgian, Joun BorLe O’ REILty is a Ro- 
man Catholic, and the Episcopalians are repre- 
sented by R. H. Dana, Jun., Jomnw Hay, and 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER Stowe. WHITTIER is 
a Quaker of liberal tendencies, although he does 
not, we believe, call himself a Hicksite. 
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idignardise and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging is worked with mignardise and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: Ist round.—First on 
one side of the mignardise, * eleven times alternately one 
point of 3 de. (double crochet), 7 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. 
on the second following loop of the mignardise, then three 
times 1 sc. (single crochet) on the second following loop ; 
repeat from *, but at every repetition always fasten the 

middle st. (stitch) 
~ of the 7 ch. of the 






































. first, second, and 
f ; third points to the 
2 = middle st. of the 
wee 7 ch. of the ninth, 
- tenth, and elev- 
*, enth points oppo- 
> site. 2d round.—On the 
¥ other side of the mignar- 
dise, * observing the illus- 
‘> tration, work always 5 de. 
> Hig, on each of the five loops 
opposite the hollow of 
the first round, one 
point of 3 de., 11 ch., 
3 de, on the next loop, 
\ i> one point of 3 de., 9 
ENG. ars ch., 3 de, on the second 
, i " : following loop, one 
: hs AY § 4 point of 3 de., 7 
- iil ek 4 : ch., 3 de. on the 
A tee < j third following 
E Nae Wie Ses loop, one point 
of 3 de., 5 ch., 
3 de. on the 
third following 
loop, pass over 
one loop, fast- 
~ en togeth- 
er the next 
three loops 
: with 1 sc., 
‘ one point 
a: i . ‘ A 
4 : 
“ee 
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like the fourth point on the sec- gs 


ond following loop, but fasten 
the middle st. of the 5 ch. to the 
middle st. of the fourth point, 
one point like the third point on the third 
following loop, fasten the middle st. to the 
middle st, of the third point, one point like 
the second point on the third following loop, fasten 
the middle st. to the middle st. of the second point, 
one point like the first point on the second following loop, fast- 
en the middle st. to the middle st. of the first point, and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—>* 1 se. on the vein between the next 
two 5 de. worked always on one loop in the 
preceding round, three times alternately 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the vein between the 
next two 5 de. worked always on one 
loop, 5 ch., 5 de. on the middle st. 
of the next first point in the pre- 
ceding round, to which the 
middle st. of the eighth 
point was fastened, 5 ch., 
and repeat from >. 
4th round.—Always 
1 sc. on each st. 
in the preceding 
> round, 























Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper ror Tipy.—Repwcep Size. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 79. 








MIGNARDISE AND Crocuet EpGinG For LINGERIE, ETC. 


Collar in Point Lace Embroidery. 
Tuis collar is worked with point lace braid and fine thread. 
Transfer the design to thick paper or linen, and run on the 
point lace braid along the outlines, observing the illustration ; 
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Fig. 3.—Manner oF MAKING LEAF FoR BORDER, 
Fie. 2,—Fur Size. 


in doing this gather or pleat the braid in the points and 
curves, ‘The braid is fastened together with invisible 
stitches at the intersecting points and where two rows meet 
without passing the needle through the foundation linen. 


bc 
O.tve Green Poutt DE Sore 
Ficuv. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VII., Figs. 36 and 37. 


Join the design figures formed 
of the point lace braid with but- 
ton-hole | stitch bars of fine 
thread, for which the working ; 
thread is carried back and forth 
r several times, and surrounded 
Ae in working the button-hole 
stitches. Work the different 
F lace stitches, with fine thread, 
1 and edge the collar with woven 
picots. 

2 Collar in White Embroid- 

ss ery on Lace. 
Tus collar is worked on 





TattED Rosette ror Cravat Enps, ETC. 





Brussels lace, partly in satin and half-polka stitch, and 
partly in button-hole and lace stitch. Transfer the design 
to linen, baste on a piece of lace of the requisite size, run 
the outlines of the design figures with embroidery cotton, 
and edge them in button-hole stitch, as is plainly shown 
by the illustration. The veins of the leaves and the stems 
and the scallops on the outer edge are darned with glazed 
cotton, and the wheels and bars are worked in button-hole 
stitch. Work the lace stitches with fine thread. The col- 
lar is edged with woven picots, which are fastened on with 
button-hole _ stitch- 
ing. 


Tatted Rosette 
for Cravat Ends, 
etc. 

Tus rosette is 
suitable for trim- 
ming cravat ends, children’s 
caps, ete. It is worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 80, from 
the middle, in six rounds, al- 
ternately with one thread 
(shuttle) and with two 
threads, as follows: Ist 
round (with one thread). 
—Work one ring of 1 ds. 
(double stitch, that is, 
one stitch left, one stitch 
right), 1 p. (picot), 
seven times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p.; 
finally, 1 ds. Cut off 
the working thread 
and fasten it. 2d 
round (with two 
threads). — Tie 
the foundation 
thread and work- 
ing thread 
together, 
and work 
* with the 
working 
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CoLvar 1x White 
EMBROIDERY ON 
LACE. 


thread only one ring of 2 ds., 
twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
then fasten to the next p. in the preceding 
round, 2 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
t. (turn the work), on the foundation thread 
work one scallop of 12 ds., t.; repeat from >, al- 
ways going forward. 3d round (with two threads).— 
Fasten the threads on the middle of the next scallop in the pre- 
ceding round, as shown by the illustration, * with the working 
thread only work one ring of 2 ds., nine times alternately 1 p., 
2 ds. ; on the foundation thread work one 
scallop of 9 ds., 1 p., 9 ds., fasten to the 
middle of the 9 p. on the preceding A 
ring, then fasten to the middle of the : 
next scallop inthe preceding round, & 
and repeat from *. 4th round ¢ 
(with two threads).— * With 

the working thread only fa 

work one ring of 2 ds., 
twice alternately | p., 

1 ds., fasten to the 

p. of thenextscal- =» 
lop in the pre- ye 
ceding round, © 
twice alter- 

nately 1 
























Fig. 2.—Corner or Borver ror Tipy.—Repvucep Size. 
For design see Supplement, No, XVIIL., Fig. 78. 
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ds., 1 p., finally 2 ds.; on the foundation thread work 5 ds., t., 
close to this, with the working thread only, work 1 ring of 3 ds., 
five times alternately | p., 2 ds., finally 1 ds., close to this a simi- 
lar ring; t., on the foundation thread 5 ds., with the working 
thread only 1 ring of 2 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 1 ds., finally 
1 .ds. on the foundation thread, 5 ds.; t., and with the working 
thread only work 1 ring of 3 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of the preceding larger ring, twice alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., then 3 ds., close to this work 1 ring of 3 ds.. 
five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., finally 1 ds.; t., om the 
foundation thread work 5 ds.; repeat from »*, but in the 
repetition always fasten on the larger rings as shown by 
the illustration. 5th 
round (with one 
thread).—* Fast- 
en to the p. before 
the last of the lar- 
ger ring worked 
first in the preced- 
ing round, work 
one Josephine 
knot (to do this 
work 7 stitches 
right, and draw the 
row of stitches to- 
gether to an inter- 
val of a quarter of 
2 : an inch), close to ¥ 
FaILLe AND TULLE FRraise. this work 1 ring of 
3 ds., five times al- 
ternately 1 p., 2 ds.; finally 1 ds., close to this work one 
Josephine knot, fasten to the second p. of the following 
ring, one Josephine knot, 1 ring, which is fastened to the 
preceding ring as shown by the illustration, one Josephine 
knot like those previously described; repeat from *. 6th 
round (with two threads).— * Fasten to the middle p. of the 
next ring in the preceding round, on the foundation thread work 
1 scallop of 2 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., and repeat 
from >. 


Knitted and Crochet Jacket for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 
Tuts jacket is knitted with white oa Pa 
zephyr worsted, bordered with two 
crocheted rounds of pink zephyr 
worsted, and trimmed with bows of 
pink silk ribbon. Before beginning 
the knitting cut the jacket of net 
from Figs. 67-70, Supplement, which 
give one-half of the pattern, and with 


from the upper edge with a foundation of 15 st., and the collar from 
the under edge with a foundation of 45 st. Having finished all parts, 
join them from the wrong side according to the corresponding figures 
by means of overhand stitches, and pleat the basques at the bottom 
of the waist, bringing X on @. Border the outer edge of the jacket, 
including the neck and the under edge of the sleeves and outer 
edge of the collar, with 3 crocheted rounds; the Ist round is 
worked with white worsted, and consists of sc. (single crochet) 
worked on the edge st. of the jacket. The following two rounds 
are worked with pink worsted as follows: 2d round.—Al- 
ways 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round. 2d round.—»* 1 se. on the upper iwo veins 
of the next st. in the 
preceding round, | cli. 
(chain stitch), with this 
pass over | st., 5 de. 
(double crochet) on 
the next st., 1 ch., 
pass over 1 st., and 
repeat from *. Then 
crochet for the trim- 
ming strip on a 
foundation of the 
requisite length, as 
follows: Ist round. 
—Like the 3d round 
bordering the outer 
edge of the jacket. 2d ; , 
round (on the other Gros GRAIN AND CREPE 
side of the foundation Lissz FRalse, 
st.).— Always alternate- 
ly 1 de. on the next st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st. Sew this strip 
on the back, on the fronts, and on the upper edge of the 
sleeves as shown by the illustration and indicated on the pat- 
tern. Pleat the sleeves, bringing X on @, and trim the 
jacket with bows of pink silk ribbon as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Pink silk ribbons serve to close the jacket. 


Gros Grain and Crépe Lisse Fraise. 
For this fraise cut of pink gros grain on the bias and laid 
double a strip sixty-five inches and 
three-quarters long, three inches and 
a quarter wide, sloped off toward the 
ends to a width of three-quarters of 
an inch, and laid in double box-pleats 
in the back and in single box-pleats 
in the front. On the wrong side of 
the fraise set a ruffle of ciépe lisse 
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KNITTED AND CrocHET JACKET FOR 
Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV. Figs. 67-70. 










Fig. 3.—Unper- 
SLeeve or Swiss 
Mustiy, Lacr, anp 





lig. 2. 
UNDER-SLEEVE 
or Swiss Mvstiy, 






Fig. 1.—CoLiar oF Swiss Fig. 2.—Co.tar or Swiss 
Mostin, Lace, anp Lirac 4 Mostin, Lace, anp Litac Gros 
Gros Gra Rippon. Fig. 1.—Cotiar or Swiss Mustiy, In- Grain Risson.—Front. 
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Litac Gros GRAIN INSERTION, AND 
Ripson.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] Bacx.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.] SERTION, AND Lace.—[See Fig. 2.] [See Figs. 1 and 3.] Lacr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
ment, No, XVI., Figs. 73-75. plement, No. XVI., Figs. 71 and 72. ment, No. V., Figs. 30-32. plement, No. XVL, Figs. 71 and 72. plement, No. V., Fig. 33. 
re ie white worsted and S SS LREB2K&GV vy 
es wooden _ needles : S SV 


knit first the back 

according to the 

pattern, in rounds 

{ going back and 

forth, beginning on 

the neck with a 

foundation of 15 

j | st. (stitch), as fol- 
lows: Ist round 
j th (right side of the 
| “\\ work). — All knit 
‘ » plain. 2d round. 
—Always  alter- 
nately 1 k. (knit 
plain), 1 sl. (stitch 
slipped). Repeat 
alternately the Ist 

. and 2d_ rounds, 
\ but the st. which 
are knit off should 
always come trans- 
posed. The widen- 
ing and narrowing 
are done on theout- 
er edge according 
tothe pattern. For 
the widening either 
knit 2 st. on 1 st., 
tk ame) o. 
(purled), or cast on 
anew the requisite 
number of st. for 
the widening. For 
the narrowing knit 
off 2 or 3 st. to- 
gether as 1 st. 
Having _ reached 
the bottom of the 
waist in the back, 
divide the st. into 
two equal halves. 
For each basque 
make a foundation 
of 20 st. in con- 
nection with the 
middle st. of the 
back, and knit these 
two basques on the 
back separately in 
the same design. 
Begin each front 
. from the shoulder S 

; seam and _ neck 

Fig. 1.—Brivur Drap pv’ Ere JacKET.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] with a foundation ‘ig. 2.—Bive Drap p’ Ere JACKET.+Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs, 53-60, of 10st., the sleeves For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 53-60, 
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two inches wide, and sloped off toward the ends, 
which is arranged in treble box-pleats in the back 
and in double box-pleats in front. ‘The fraise is 
finished with a bow of gros grain, the ends of 
which are fringed out an inch and a quarter 
deep. 





MARCH BLOSSOMS. 
Waar blossoms are so wondrous fair 
As these that daunt the winter’s breath, 


That come before all others dare, 
To meet so swift, so swift a death? 


What birds can ever sing as these 
That must again be mute with cold? 

For yet no swallow skims the seas, 
Few leaves forsake the downy fold. 


What soul—ah! more than birds or blooms— 
Doth show so fair, doth soar so high, 

As that which fate most surely dooms 
In life’s chill spring to fall—or die? 





THE THREE POST-CARDS. 
I 


N RS. BREWSTER and her two daughters 

lived in a small detached villa, situated in 
the outskirts of a town which we shall call Dum- 
blewitch. Mrs. Brewster was the widow of a 
barrister; one of her brothers was an Admiral of 
the Red, and another had a pretty estate in an 
adjoining county; but still, notwithstanding these 
claims to gentility, she often found it a puzzling 
matter to make the two ends meet, A shoulder 
of mutton, no matter how it was eked out in 
hashes and minces, with sippets of toast and 
boiled rice, could not possibly be made to last 
Mrs. Brewster, her two daughters, and her maid, 
longer than four days. She watched its rapidly 
decreasing dimensions with dismay ; for were not 
‘Thursday, Friday, and Saturday still to be pro- 
vided for, and beefsteaks such a price! 

As for the two girls, Bella and Rosie, they had 
quite enough to do to look after their clothes ; 
they must appear like other people, and boots 
and shoes did wear out so alarmingly fast, and 
they certainly could not make them. It was 
comparatively easy to turn out Rosie respectably, 
for she was small and slight, and a cheap rem- 
nant went a long way toward smarting her up; 
but Bella — ah, yes, indeed! there was the tug 
of war. Bella was not only tall, but she had 
good broad shoulders, and an ample, well-devel- 
oped figure, and it was of no use to try and cover 
her up with skimpy jackets and badly made bod- 
ies; all the defects and deficiencies of the gar- 
ments would stare out with startling and painful 
distinctness. Bella's very perfections, her height, 
her upright carriage, her tendency to embon- 
point, all of which would set off good dress, only 
made shabby clothes look still more remarkably 
and strikingly shabby: so, one day, there was 
nothing for Mrs. Brewster to do but to throw 
herself back in her chair and exclaim, 

** No, Bella, my dear, I really can not let you 
go out into the streets such a figure as that.” 

‘*] am sure, mamma,” answered Bella, rue- 
fully—‘‘I am sure I can’t help my things wear- 
ing out.” 

“*T know you can’t, my dear; but still I wish 
ou were as easily dressed as Rosie. She got 
last spring alpaca dress dyed the other day, 
and it really looks wonderfully well; now on 
you all the streaks would show terribly, you are 
so very remarkable looking.” 

** Yes, that’s just it; Rosie is so small, she 
easily in a crowd, and no one observes her 
much ; but it is a different thing with me, because 
I am tall, and perhaps a little stout. Well, it’s 
not my fault. I suppose I must only go down to 
Smith's, and see what he has got. He has just 
bought a bankrupt’s stock of goods ; all the pa- 
pers are full of his advertisements, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if I might pick up a new costume for 
next to nothing.” 

Mrs. Brewster sighed. ‘‘ Those ready-made- 
up things won't answer for you, I’m afraid,” 
said she. ‘‘ There is never enough of material.” 
But at the same time she took out her purse, 
and extracted from it two sovereigns, which she 
gave to her eldest born, admonishing her to be 
very careful about bringing back the right change. 

In about an hour Bella and Rosie returned, 
radiant with glee. Bella had bought a lovely 
écru costume, all trimmed with buff lace, for the 
surprisingly low sum of one pound eleven sbil- 
lings and ninepence half-penny. Never had 
such a bargain been seen; it was really hand- 
some, and would just suit Bella, who absolutely 
required handsome things. But Mrs. Brewster 
sighed again as she put the eight shillings and 
twopence half-penny, which was all that remain- 
ed of the two sovereigns, into her well-worn 
purse. ‘Bella, my dear,” said she, ‘there is 
no use talking any more about it; you really 
must bring Mr. Simpson to the point.” 

Now a word must be said as to who Mr. Simp- 
son was. Mr. Jacob Simpson was in the Nation- 
al Bank—head of his department, and supposed 
to be in the receipt of six or seven hundred a 
year. He was nervous, fidgety, fussy, and cau- 
tious, rather small in stature, with thin spindle 
legs and arms, a narrow chest, and a general air 
of skimpiness about him, as if he had not too 
much blood or muscle, or indeed too much of 
any thing. His skin was of a saffron hue; he 
had pale, watery eyes, a bald, bumpless forehead, 
and scanty hair of a feeble dun-color. He al- 
ways wore a frock-coat in the mornings, and 
liked to be thought a business man. He was 
anxious to please every one; and though none 
of the sex would listen to his opinions 

with any sort of deference, yet he could gener- 
ally command an audience among the fairer por- 
tion of the commanity, and he likéd nothing bet- 
ter than to be surrounded by a band of ladies 


- 





you think about it, Mr. Simpson?” And then, 
with much solemnity, he would proceed to un- 
fold his pet ideas on the fearful progress of rit- 
ualism, on the Ashantee war, or on Mr. Glad- 
stone's future policy. About four years before 
our story commences he had met Miss Bella 
Brewster at a quiet tea-party, and ever since he 
had devoted himself to her with constant and 
never-wearying assiduity. He had walked with 
her ; he had talked to her ; he had ate and drank 
with her; he had sat by her side; he had lent her 
books; and now Mrs, Brewster declared for the 
hundred and first time that something must and 
should come of all this, and that for the future 
Mr. Jacob Simpson should be the one to provide 
the splendid Bella with écru costumes and polo- 
naises ad infinitum. 

‘** Bring Mr. Simpson to the point, mamma!” 
exclaimed Bella; ‘*I can tell you I don’t think 
that will be such a very easy matter.” 

** And why not?” responded Mrs. Brewster ; 
‘‘why not? I am sure he has been coming to 
the house long enough; and I must say, Bella, 
that I do think there must have been some sad 
mismanagement on your part, some terrible want 
of tact, not to have shown him long ago that 
you will have no more of this dawdling and 
dangling and dilly-dallying. The man is well 
enough off to marry to-morrow. All he wants 
is a little judicious encouragement, and there 
are a hundred delicate ways of giving it; but 
you are so stupid you don’t seem to know them. 
Only last week, when he said he must come to 
Tetterden” (Tetterden was the suburb of Dum- 
blewitch in which Mrs. Brewster resided) ‘‘ to 
get a wife, you made no answer, but sat mum, 
like a fool. Now a girl who had her wits about 
her would have cast down her eyes and said, 
nicely, ‘I am sure, Mr. Simpson, you would have 
no difficulty in obtaining one.’ I must confess, 
Bella, I could almost have boxed your ears for 
letting such an opportunity pass: Remember, 
Mr. Simpson is a little bashful.” 

‘‘Well, if he is,” replied Bella, ‘“‘ I suppose 
you don’t want me exactly to propose for him. 
I tell you frankly I don’t know how to do it.” 

**T don’t want you to do any thing that is un- 
ladylike,” said Mrs. Brewster; ‘‘I only want 
you not to frighten the poor man. No doubt he 
is aware that a girl with your connections is a 
very good match for him, and he feels timid in 
consequence, But just let me tell you, Bella, 
the little plan that Rosie and I are thinking of. 
Next Saturday afternoon Mr. Simpson will have 
a half-holiday, and I was going to write him a 
note and ask him to come with us to see Scores- 
by, Lord Wrightmore’s place. You know it is 
open to the public now, and a nice walk from 
this. The shrubberies and gardens and grot- 
toes are delightful, and so secluded. Rosie and 
I can easily drop behind—” 

** Oh, indeed, I am well used to that,” groan- 
ed Rosie; ‘*‘hundreds and hundreds of times I 
have gone out with Bella and Mr. Simpson, 
and loitered about accidentally on purpose, and 
lagged behind to pick flowers and ferns, just to 
leave them together; but no good ever came of 
it.” 

‘** Don't interrupt me, Rosie,” continued Mrs. 
Brewster. ‘As I was saying, you and I will 
drop behind, and Bella and Mr. Simpson can 
have a cozy chat by themselves, and sit down in 
one of those pretty summer-houses; and if he 
does not come to the point then, I declare I think 
I will give him up forever.” 

‘* Write to him if you like,” said Bella; ‘if 
it is to be done, it had better be done at once; 
but mind, I believe it will be of not the slight- 
est use; he will go on just in the same way he 
has been doing for the last four years.” 

So Mrs, Brewster dipped her pen in the ink, 
and began as follows: 

“Exim Lover, Thursday. 

“My pear Mr. Siupson,—We were so sorry that we 
Were not at home when you called last week. Bella 
was quite inconsolable. We do hope you will be able 
to come to us next Saturday. I know thatis your only 
free afternoon. We are thinking of taking a walk to 
Scoresby, and then we can return here to a substan- 
tial tea. Trusting to see you then, and with kindest 
regards from my daughters, believe me, my dear Mr. 
Simpson, yours most sincerely, 

“Sopnta Brewster.” 

“* Shall we ask any one to meet him?” inquired 
Bella, as she finished reading this production. 
**It will be fearfully dull all by ourselves. Sup- 

se we have the Millers opposite ?” 

‘** The Millers, indeed!” cried Mrs. Brewster, 
indignantly. ‘* Why, that would spoil every 
thing. That Sam Miller, with his quizzical look, 
would ruin it all. No, I shall have no one but 
ourselves. A téte-a-téte is the only thing to 
bring matters to a climax.” 

Then Mrs. Brewster stamped her note, and 
directed it to ‘‘ Jacob Simpson, Esq., National 
Bank, Dumblewitch,” and after she had done 
this, she felt that she had at least attempted 
something that day, according to the excellent 
practical advice of the poet Longfellow, and had 
thus earned for herself a night’s repose. 


IL 


The next morning Mr. Simpson's answer ar- 
rived. It was written in his stiff business hand, 
and yet a certain soupgon of the lover could be 
detected in the pale mauve hue of the ink, and 
the delicate scent which emanated therefrom. 
He was very much obliged to Mrs. Brewster for 
her kind invitation for next Saturday, and he 
would be most happy to avail himself of it. With 
kindest remembrances to Miss Brewster, he re- 
mained ‘‘ most faithfully, Jacob Simpson.” 

“There!” cried Mrs. Brewster, triumphantly 
throwing the note into her daughter's lap— 
‘there! you see he is delighted at being asked.” 

** Well, we're in for it now, I suppose,” said 
Bella, as she retired to her room to arrange her 
toilette for the coming campaign. 

Precisely as the clock: struck three on Satur- 





day afternoon Mr. Simpson might have been 








seen knocking at the front-door of Elm Lodge, 
and casting an attentive glance at the upper 
boughs of the solitary tree to which the house 
owed its name. Mr. Simpson had evidently 
taken some pains with his appearance: his frock- 
coat was spotless; his gray trowsers and tall hat 
were nearly new out of the shop; and, to add 
still further to the festive character of his get-up, 
he had a dainty bouquet of geraniums in his but- 
ton-hole, and a pair of gray gloves in his hand. 
‘The ladies were at home, of course, and seated 
in the drawing-room; Bella arrayed in her new 
écru costume, which, though rather tight about 
the waist and shoulders, was still voted a capital 
fit, and the most becoming garment she had ever 
worn. ‘Then she had a number of blue bows 
here and there, and the smartest little apron in 
the world, daintily trimmed with lace. Owing 
to a masterly suggestion of Mrs. Brewster’s, she 
held a volume, lent by Mr. Simpson, in her hand. 
Rosie, who was seated in the window, now an- 
nounced the arrival of the expected guest. 

** Here he is, mamma!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ and 
I really do believe he must mean something to- 
day, for he has actually got a bouquet in his 
button-hole.” 

** Hush, hush, my dear,” answered Mrs. Brew- 
ster, smoothing down her dress complacently. 
‘* He will hear you; he is just at the door.—Ah, 
Mr. Simpson,” she cried, advancing to meet her 
visitor, who now made his appearance, ‘‘ how 
kind of you to come to us! We were just ex- 
pecting you, and congratulating ourselves on the 
weather.” 

** Yes,” replied Mr. Simpson, drawing a cane 
chair close to Bella, and sitting down rather on 
the edge of it, after having carefully pulled out 
the tails of his coat so that they might not be 
crushed—<“‘ yes, the day is fine just at present ; 
but the glass is going down; rain is expected be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

**T hope the weather will keep up for our walk,” 
said Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘ Rain does spoil every 
thing, and Bella is so fond of Scoresby she al- 
ways delights in going there.” 

** Have you been there often, Miss Brewster ?” 
inquired Mr. Simpson, throwing a would-be ten- 
der glance in Bella’s direction, and stooping 
slightly forward in his chair to listen more at- 
tentively to her answer. 

**Oh yes, several times, but not very lately.” 

**Yes,” said Mrs. Brewster, ‘‘we have put off 
going there once or twice, because we were hoping 
to have the pleasure of your company.” 

Mr. Simpson took out his large white pocket- 
handkerchief, plentifully sprinkled with patchou- 
ly, and wiped his yellow forehead. ‘‘ You are 
very good,’ said he, sententiously, ‘‘ but the pres- 
ence of friends must always be a mutual gratifi- 
cation and delight.” 

Then there was a pause. ‘‘ Is there any thing 
new in the papers, Mr. Simpson ?” inquired Mrs. 
Brewster at last, feeling she ought to break the 
awkwardness of the silence. Mr. Simpson clear- 
ed his throat and replied that there was—that a 
most interesting and important correspondence 
had been going on between the Pope and the 
Emperor of Germany. Such a subject was just 
suited for Mr. Simpson to declaim upon, and by 
the time he had enlarged upon his own views, 
and the views of his favorite paper, half an hour 
had slipped by, and Mrs. Brewster, glancing at 
her daughters, remarked that if they intended 
going on their expedition it was quite time to 
get ready. So the girls put on their best hats, 
with poppies and corn-flowers in the front, and 
the quartette set off, Bella and Mr. Simpson 
leading the way, while Mrs. Brewster and Rosie 
brought up the rear, followed by Joe, their Skye 
terrier, in full bark. A good mile and a half of 
dusty road had to be traversed before Scoresby 
was reached; for this mile and a half any flat 
commonplaces would do. 

At last the great iron gate of Scoresby came 
in sight, and Mrs. Brewster felt her spirits rise 
more thanever. ‘True, there was a long expanse 
of avenue and garden to be passed and comment- 
ed upon, but yonder, in that deep cluster of trees, 
yonder those love-inspiring summer-houses were 
situated ! 

** Aren't those lovely borders ?” cried Bella, 
pointing with her parasol, and already tired to 
death of her companion ; ‘‘ aren’t those lovely 
borders, and don’t the colors harmonize well with 
one another ?” 

** Beautifully!” exclaimed Mr. Simpson, with 
some show of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Beautifully! that 
golden shade and that deep russet brown seem 
to melt into each other. Pray, have you studied 
botany, Miss Brewster ?” 

**No,” answered Bella; ‘‘I only know the com- 
mon names of a few flowers. I don’t know any 
thing about them scientifically.” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Simpson, “ that is a pity, 
a great pity. Geology,” he continued, with a 
wave of his hand—** geology is my favorite sci- 
ence.” Here Bella groaned in spirit. ‘‘ Geol- 
ogy opens up such interesting topics of inquiry, 


| and is so enlarging and elevating to the mind. 


Have you ever happened to meet with Hand- 
cock’s Religion of Geology, Miss Brewster ?” he 
inquired, peering anxiously into her face. 

**No, I can’t say that I have.” 

“You would find it deeply interesting. I don’t 
know any work that I think more highly of ; and 
Dr. Bushnell—Dr. Horace Bushnell—has been a 
most valuable contributor to that delightful branch 
of study. His works are particular favorites of 
mine. I have them all in my little library, neat- 
ly bound in green cloth, ‘They require study, for 
they are deep, very deep, perhaps a little too deep 
for ladies; but I can answer for it that they am- 
ply repay an attentive perusal.” 

" ** Ah!” said Bella, searching in vain for some- 
thing appropriate to say; ‘‘1 have never seen 
them.” 

“The information which they give about the 
different strata of rocks, about the periods to 
which they belong, about the fossils that are 
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found there, is really surprising. Now the rocks 
about this place, what do you suppose they are?” 

** 1 don’t know, I am sure,” answered Bella. 

‘*They are igneous rocks—rocks that have 
been under the influence of fire—from the Latin 
word ignis, a fire.” 

“Dear me, how strange!” said Bella. ‘‘Mam- 
ma,” she continued, turning round to her mother 
and Rosie, who were loitering in the distance, 
“do you know that Mr. Simpson says the rocks 
about here are called igneous rocks, and that they 
have been under the influence of fire ?” 

“* How very interesting! Who would have 
thought it?” replied Mrs, Brewster, admiringly. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ and that is only 
avery slight specimen of the great amount of in- 
formation that Dr. Bushnell gives on every sub- 
ject. He is an American, and I consider him 
one of the first writers of the day.” 

‘*T dare say he is,” replied Bella, as they turn- 
ed down one of the shrubbery walks.—‘* Come, 
mamma; come, Rosie; we are going this way. 
—By-the-bye, Mr. Simpson,” she continued, ‘* I 
have finished that book you lent me, [Henrietta 
Temple. I have done it up in paper, and I must 
give it to you when we go in.” 

**Oh, any time—any time will do for that,” 
answered Mr. Simpson, with a careless flourish 
of his umbrella. ‘‘ And how did you like it, 
Miss Brewster ?” 

** Pretty well; but don’t you think it is rather 
stiff and old-fashioned ?” 

“Stiff! old-fashioned! Not at all. To my 
mind the love scenes are absolutely perfect. 
Disraeli is, no doubt, an accomplished master 
of the pen: he at once seizes on the meaning 
of a thing. And what a difficult subject is that 
of love—it touches such a tender, such a respon- 
sive chord! Don't you think, Miss Brewster— 
don’t you think that love should be the founda- 
tion of every home ?” 

**T suppose it should,” answered Bella, feel- 
ing as children do when they are loeking for 
something, and are told that they are getting 
hot. If Mrs. Brewster had heard the last re- 
mark, she, no doubt, would have presaged a fa- 
vorable issue from it; but she and Rosie had dis- 
creetly mounted the hill which looked over the 
summer-houses, and there, under the shelter of 
a rockery, they had prudently taken their seats. 
Bella and Mr. Simpson were now just in front 
of the coziest of all cozy summer-houses. It was 
temptingly situated in a hollow thickly planted 
with trees; the little table, ingeniously made of 
blocks of wood laid out in patterns, was sur- 
rounded by a seat made to match, and there was 
a narrow door overgrown with hops and ivy. 
**Don’t you think it would be pleasant to resi a 
little ?” suggested Bella; and Mr. Simpson as- 
sented, and following her in, took up a position, 
as usual, on the very edge of the seat. What 
could be more love-inspiring than such a spot! 
The trees so thick and leafy, the birds chirping 
their cheerful notes, the tall hollyhocks waving 
their heads, and nodding encouragement as they 
looked in. ‘*Now or never,” thought Bella; 
and ‘‘ Now or never,” thought Mrs. Brewster 
and Rosie, from the rockery overhead. 

“This reminds me, Miss Brewster,” said Mr. 
Simpson—‘‘ this reminds me very much of my 
sister's place in Gloucestershire. Her husband, 
Mr. Ibbotson, has a magnificent establishment 
there—such lawns, such pineries, such hot-houses, 
and such salmon in the Severn, which runs through 
the grounds. Do you like salmon, Miss Brew- 
ster ?” he inquired, tenderly. 

“Yes,” answered Bella, as she pulled an ivy 
leaf to pieces, and thought how different was the 
question that was expected to come; ‘‘ yes, very 
much indeed.” 

** Mrs. Ibbotson often sends me a present of 
some. Last time it arrived ready dressed, just 
as we were going to luncheon at the bank, and 
I invited some of our people to take a share of 
it, and they all declared that they had never 
tasted any thing so delicious in their lives.” 

** Really!” answered Bella. ‘‘I believe,” con- 
tinued she, ‘‘I have seen Mrs. Ibbotson—she is 
very like you; and you say she has such good 
taste in arranging her house and furniture ?” 

‘*Her taste, Miss Brewster, is perfect. All 
my sisters have good taste, but Belinda’s taste is 
something quite unequaled and extraordinary.” 

** Your sisters are all married ?” 

“*Yes, Miss Brewster, yes, and my two broth- 
ers. I am the solitary unmarried one of the fam- 
ily.” 

Here there was a slight inclination to a sigh, 
and Bella was on the point of saying, ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is your own fault ;” but her courage failed her, 
and she merely remarked that it must be very 
pleasant to belong to a large family. 

** Yes, Miss Brewster, yes; but it has its dis- 
advantages. One sometimes feels more isolated 
than ever in the midst of numbers.” 

‘*Marry, come up!” Bella was ready to ex- 
claim to her lagging suitor, who now, glancing 
away from the verge of tenderness, again relapsed 
into an ecstatic state of admiration about the 
beauty of Ibbotson Hall, which had been lately 
purchased by his brother-in-law, who was a rich 
cotton lord from Manchester. Bella, anxious to 
propitiate her admirer, tried desperately to keep 
up an appearance of interest which was far from 
genuine. At last she bethought her of a solitary 
arrow that still remained in her quiver. A sa- 
gacious female friend had once remarked, that 
‘‘whenever you want any one to come to the 
point, say you are going away, and that is sure 
to clinch the business.” So Bella now cleared 
her throat, and began, 

“*T am going from home the day after to-mor- 
row, Mr. Simpson.” 

** Are you, indeed ?” he cried; ‘‘ but not for 
any length of time?” 

“No; just for a week or so—to my uncle, 
Admiral Jones, who lives at Winderton.” 

‘*Ah! you must come home soon,” said he, 
throwing one of his would-be tender glances from 
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his pale, ferrety eyes; ‘‘ you know we can't do 
without you.” 

Something ought to have come of this, but 
nothing came. ‘The afternoon was now begin- 
ning to wear rapidly away, the clock had long 
struck five, and still, in spite of the alluring sur- 
roundings of the summer-house, Mr. Simpson 
had made no definite declaration of his senti- 
ments, but actually was again returning to the 
dull waters of Dr. Bushnell, his sister’s magnifi- 
cence, and the library at the bank. In the mean 
while Mrs. Brewster and Rosie, whose hopes 
had been mounting higher and higher, decided 
that Mr. Simpson had had ample time to confess 
his matrimonial intentions, and so they descend- 
ed from their rockery, and announced to Bella 
and her admirer that it was time to go home. 
Tea was ready when they returned, and Mr. 
Simpson dispatched two platefuls of veal pie and 
a couple of glasses of wine, finishing up with 
a piece of muffin and a cup of tea, poured out 
by the fair hands of Bella herself. Now the 
evening was to come on, but Mr. Simpson did 
not come on. In vain did Mrs. Brewster and 
Rosie skillfully retreat, and leave Bella and her 
companion sitting on the sofa; you might as 
well have tried to pump water out of a dry well 
as a proposal from Mr. Simpson, It was as 
much as Bella could do to refrain from yawn- 
ing in his face; she loathed the very mention of 
Dr. Bushnell’s name, and hailed the postman’s 
knock as a welcome relief. He only brought a 
post-card for Mrs. Brewster, but still the inci- 
dent made a diversion. 

‘* Just a line from my brother, the admiral, to 
.say he expects Bella the day after to-morrow. 
Do you like post-cards, Mr. Simpson?” asked 
Mrs. Brewster. 

**Well, I can’t say I do; for business mat- 
ters they may be convenient enough, but who 
would think of sending a tender message on one 
of them ?” 

‘* Who, indeed ?” said judicious Mrs. Brewster. 

“But you surely don’t think,” said Bella, 
“‘that the postmen read every post-card that 
goes through their hands ?” 

**T shouldn't wonder if they did, Miss Brew- 
ster; and then the servants—of course they peep 
at them; in fact, a post-card is, to a certain ex- 
tent, public property, and the idea of exposing 
one’s feelings in such a way is most repugnant 
to every delicate mind. I should consider it an 
insult if one were sent to me, except on an af- 
fair of business.” 

Very soon after this Mr. Simpson concluded 
his last platitude, drank his glass of wine, took 
up his copy of Henrietta Temple, promising to 
bring another volume from his library the next 
time he called, and bidding adieu to the ladies, 
he tripped lightly from the room. 

** Well!” cried Mrs. Brewster, when the door 
had closed behind him. 

** Well—nothing,” answered Bella. ‘* He nev- 
er said a single word the whole day—that is, a 
single word that we want him to say; he talked 
plenty of his foolish nonsense that I have heard 
fifty times before about Mrs. Ibbotson, and geol- 
ogy, and all that, but he never, never came to 
the point.” 

**How provoking!” cried Mrs. Brewster; 
**and that veal pie was so expensive! I declare 
I don’t think I shall ever ask him here again.” 

**Not till the next time,” said Rosie, langh- 
ing; ‘‘ but I really did think he would have said 
something to-day.” 

** He ought to have done so,” exclaimed Bella, 
with a yawn, ‘‘ but he didn’t; and I declare I 
don’t know whether I am glad or sorry, for he is 
so dreadfully tedious, and he is such an ugly lit- 
tle bore, that sometimes I can hardly stand him.” 

‘* Bella!” said Mrs. Brewster, reprovingly, 
**let us hear no more of that;” from which it 
will be seen that Mrs. Brewster still entertained 
the idea that Mr. Simpson would yet be her son- 
in-law. 

Til. 

Elm Lodge, we have said, was a small de- 
tached villa. It was separated by a low stone 
wall from another small detached villa, exactly 
similar to it in every way, which was known as 
Shrubbery Lodge. Shrubbery Lodge was also 
occupied by a widow lady, Mrs. Miller, with her 
three daughters and her son. All these individ- 
uals happened to be looking out of the side win- 
dow of their front parlor on that identical Sat- 
urday afternoon when the quartette from Elm 
Lodge sallied forth on their useless and disap- 
pointing expedition. ‘They watched the tall and 
imposing Bella go out of the little gate, closely 
followed by Mr. Simpson, flourishing his um- 
brella, and endeavoring to suit his jerky paces to 
those of his companion, and to straighten him- 
self up so as to look taller than she was. They 
watched Mrs. Brewster in her somewhat thread- 
bare black silk, and Rosie tripping beside her, 
and they were not long in drawing their own 
conclusions, and surmising the state of affairs. 
As they viewed the party returr, tired, dull, and 
rather grumpy, they grew still more interested 
in their neighbors’ proceedings. When Mrs. 
Miller had retired for the night, the three young 
ladies and their brother sat by the window, and 
watched Mr. Simpson make his exit, and listened 
to the gate as it banged behind him. 

**T doubt if it will ever come to any thing,” 
exclaimed the eldest Miss Miller. 

**So much the better,” observed her brother 
Sam, who was a stalwart, red-bearded young fel- 
low, ready to catch hold of any amount of sting- 
ing-nettles, and who had a lurking penchant for 
the magnificent Bella himself; ‘‘so much the 
better. That Simpson is a regular little sneak, 
and I can’t bear the sight of him.” 

“*T know Bella doesn’t care about him,” said 
one of the girls, ‘‘for she told me so herself; 
but still I think she would like him to be either 
on or off.” 

‘That's just what he won't be,” said Sam 
Miller; ‘*he likes to be seen with Bella, because 


‘in any way. 





he thinks she is a credit to him, but depend npon 
it he will take good care not to commit himself 
He is a horrid little wretch, that’s 
what he is. He is not a man at all; he is a 
thing.” 

** Now I just want to tell you of a plan that I 
have thought of,” cried Lizzie Miller, as she care- 
fully closed the door. ‘* Wouldn’t it be capital 
fun to send Mr, Simpson a post-card as if from 
Mrs. Brewster, charging him with having eloped 
with Bella? He is so solemn and matter-of-fact 
that he will be sure to take it in earnest, and will 
be frightened out of his life. It will be the best 
joke in the world !” 

**Oh, do take care, Lizzie,” cried her elder 
sister, ‘‘do take care of those practical jokes! 
Remember the valentines.” 

“This is quite a different thing from a valen- 
tine,” replied Lizzie. *‘ I think it will be doing 
Bella the greatest kindness in the world, for if 
that stupid prig of a Simpson means any thing, 
he must come forward after that; and if he does 
not, let him disappear, and I don’t think any one 
will shed many tears. I do so want to take a 
rise out of him, and I know we can make a capi- 
tal thing of it if we all put our heads together. 
Remember, Bella is going away on Monday 
morning, and that is so much the better, as it 
chimes in with our plan.” 

After some demurs and objections, the four 
Millers agreed to put their heads together, and 
after a good deal of scribbling and rescribbling, 
not one, but three post-cards were written. The 
first, supposed to be from Mrs. Brewster, was 
addressed to Mr. Simpson at his lodgings, and 
ran as follows : 

“Dear Mr. S.,—My danghter B. has disappeared 


most jim, migraine > She is not with her uncle. Our 
anxiety is somewhat lessened by the thought that she 


must have eloped with . y bring her back to 
us without delay, and all will be well. 
“ Ever yours, Ss. B.” 


The second post-card was supposed to come 
from Bella’s uncle, -and was addressed to Mrs, 
Brewster : 

“DEAR Sih pour daughter Bella with 
is not with us. W. 

Mr. Simpson, 


‘ou? She 
e think she must have eloped with 


Write immediately.—August 7.” 

The third was also to Mrs. Brewster, and was 
supposed to be from Bella herself: 

“Dearest Mamma,—I have gone off with my com- 
panion of Saturday. Don’t be alarmed about me. I 
am perfectly safe and distractingly happy. 

“Yours, B.S.” 

This last was entirely composed by Miss Liz- 
zie Miller, and was strongly objected to by her 
brother Sam, but she insisted that go it must 
and should. And so, early on Monday morn- 
ing, the three cards were duly dropped into the 
pillar-post, and the conspirators anxiously await- 
ed the result of their plot. At ten o'clock a.m. 
Bella and her trunk were driven to the railway 
station, and at three p.m. the postman began 
to make his round, and was duly seen knocking 
at the front-door of Elm Lodge. The Millers 
could hear a good deal of loud talking and run- 
ning up and down stairs going on; and in about 
an hour Mrs. Brewster, somewhat flushed and 
excited, appeared at the door in her bonnet and 
cloak. She was just turning round to give some 
final directions to Rosie, when Mr. Simpson, 
panting, and more cadaverous than ever, arrived 
with a post-card crumpled in one hand. 

‘*Mr. Simpson!” cried Mrs. Brewster in as- 
tonishment. ‘*I was just on my way to look 
for you. Is it possible that my daughter Bella 
can have gone off with you? I have received a 
post-card—” 

‘*Madam,” said Mr. Simpson, stiffly, ‘‘ allow 
me to have a private interview with you;” and 
he walked into the parlor and shut the door. 

** You speak of post-cards. J have received a 
post-card this afternoon, and it is from you your- 
self. Do you recognize it?” And he handed it 
over to her. 

‘**Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Brewster; 
“*T have never seen it before.” 

‘**After the remarks I made on Saturday 
about post-cards,” continued Mr. Simpson, sol- 
emnly, ‘I can not but think that it must have 
emanated from this house, and that it is a shame- 
ful hoax from one of your family. I elope with 
Miss Brewster! I—a business man! I to be 
held up to the ridicule of postmen and their sub- 
ordinates! Itis disgraceful! positively disgrace- 
ful! I never could have imagined such an un- 
pleasant—such a frightfully embarrassing posi- 
tion.’ 

** And what do you think of these?” asked 
Mrs. Brewster, producing the two post-cards 
which had come to her that afternoon; ‘I sup- 
pose you don’t imagine that I wrote them to 
myself?” 

Mr. Simpson perused them in silent horror. 
“From Miss Brewster!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ saying 
she has eloped with me!—with me !—that she is 
quite safe and distractingly happy! From her 
uncle, saying that she is not with him, and that 
he supposes she has gone off with me! This is 
horrible—actually horrible! ‘To have my name 
dragged before the public in this way—to be 
charged in no less than three quarters with such 
a monstrous accusation! It is more than I can 
bear. It literally staggers me. What is to be 
done ?” 

““Well, Mr. Simpson, I suppose you have 
some serious intentions with regard to my 
daughter ?” 

‘None whatever, I assure you. I merely 
look upon her as a friend—a friend who seems 
to enjoy my society and appreciate my conversa- 
tion.” 

‘* Enjoy your society! appreciate your conver- 
sation!” repeated Mrs. Brewster, in a tone of 
utter scorn. 

** And the fact is,” continued Mr. Simpson, 
“*T have met a young friend lately, less worldly 
and more serious than Miss Brewster, who, I 
think, would suit me fa: better: she has a pretty 
little fortune of her own too, and I havo reason 





to think she looks upon me with considerable 
regard and affection.” 

“Then the sooner you leave this house the 
better!” cried Mrs. Brewster, throwing open the 
door. ‘* You are no gentleman, Mr. Simpson— 
you are no gentleman. And though I believe 
those post-cards must be a hoax, yet I am very 
glad they came, because they have been the 
means of exposing you in your true colors. You 
never seem to think how my daughter has been 
made remarkable by your absurd attentions ; 
you never seem to think how her name may now 
suffer from being dragged before the public and 
coupled with yours; you only think of your con- 
temptible little self. Go! and let me never see 
your face again.” 

And Mrs. Brewster, with the air of a tragedy 
queen, bowed the astonished Mr. Simpson out. 
He made an effort to say something, but it was 
no use; he had to sneak away like a beaten span- 
iel with its tail between its legs, and he never 
ate veal pie or drank cheap claret within the 
walls of Elm Lodge again. 

Mrs. Brewster’s next movement was to set 
off, accompanied by Rosie, to her brother's place 
at Winderton, where they found Bella safe and 
well, and before the evening was over they all 
enjoyed a hearty laugh over the post-cards and 
Mr. Simpson’s outraged propriety. Bella was 
not doomed to linger out her days in single bless- 
edness, for very soon after the affair of the post- 
cards Mr. Sam Miller emigrated to Queensland, 
and there he got on so well with his sheep-farm- 
ing that he sent over for his fair neighbor to join 
him. She accordingly sailed in the next ship, 
and if she learns to do without new écru polo- 
naises, perhaps it’s so much the better. One 
thing is certain, she never regrets Mr. Jacob 
Simpson for a single instant. Mrs. Brewster 
always purses up her lips at the very mention 
of his name, and murmurs, sotto voce, ‘* That 
wretch!” She and Rosie live on comfortably at 
Elm Lodge, and it is now a matter of compara- 
tive indifference to her whether a shoulder of 
mutton last for four or for five days. She is 
still in perfect ignorance as to who wrote the 
three post-cards ; but she considers it a very 
fortunate circumstance that they were written, 
as they were the means of bringing things to a 
climax, and revealing Mr. Jacob Simpson's real 
intentions and true character. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT three o’clock on the afternoon of 

Wednesday, March 11, Charles Sumner died 
at his residence in Washington, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. Although for many years 
a sufferer from the affection of the heart which 
caused his death, he fell in the very midst of his 
work, having been in his seat in the Senate on 
Tuesday. It is well known that the disease of 
Mr. Sumner originated in the fearful blows from 
a heavy cane in the hands of Preston 8. Brooks, 
which were inflicted in 1856 while Mr. Sumner 
was quietly writing in his seat in the Senate- 
Chamber. The cause of the outrage was the 
denunciations which the Senator had uttered 
against slavery in a speech in the Senate. The 
injuries were of the most serious nature, and it 
was thought he would never recover. After 
long-continued medical treatment, he was re- 
stored to comparative health, and re-entered 
public life. But his nervous system had re- 
ceived a terrible shock, and heart-disease result- 
ed. He has experienced many serious attacks 
of it, but during the winter had been in com- 
fortable health. Three or four days before his 
death he had premonitions of the impending 
shock, and spoke to friends of the pain about 
the heart. Yet he attended the Senate session, 
and met invited guests at dinner on the day be- 
fore he died. But at ten o’clock that night 
paroxysms of pain induced him to summon his 
physician and one or two friends. Immediate 
measures for relief were adopted, but they proved 
only of temporary service, and it was soon ap- 
parent to the physicians in council that the at- 
tack would be fatal. Mr. Sumner retained bis 
consciousness to the last, evidently well aware 
of his approaching end, recognizing and greet- 
ing those who entered his sick-room, and send- 
ing some brief messages to absent friends, The 
death of a scholar of such acquirements and a 
statesman so able and philanthropic as Charles 
Sumner is a national calamity. He has served 
his country faithfully, and the universal mani- 
festations of sorrow show how deeply his loss 
will be felt throughout the land. 





The origin of the explosion in the Broadway 
shop where “ parlor artillery’? was kept remains 
a mystery. Various experiments have been 
tried, resulting only in the conclusion that a 
sharp, swift blow upon the cartridges is neces- 
sary to cause an explosion. The agent who was 
so seriously injured has been able to state that 
he was not handling the caps at the time of the 
explosion, but standing in the doorway. More- 
over, he says that the cartridges which exploded 
were in the window—a fact which gives some 
weight to the theory that the explosion was the 
result of spontaneous combustion, caused by the 
heat of the sun. Meanwhile, explosive toys are 
not desirable companions. 


Seldom has there been a winter when, other 
circumstances being as favorable as usual, the 
suffering from cold would have been so slight as 
during the season now past. We can scarcely 
imagine what a great increase of misery would 
have existed among the poor had the winter been 
one of unusual severity. The distress has been 
extreme among those who were destitute of 
work, of money, and of food except as supplied 
by charity. The large cities have been muniti- 
cent in their provision for relief, particularly 
New York, the great centre where gathers an 
immense throng who are dependent on each 
day’s labor for each day’s bread, and, lacking the 
former, can look only to publie charity for the 
latter. The numerous soup-houses in this city 
have done a vast work. and sustained thousands 
of persons who were suffering for the necessaries 
of life. We do not know how many thousand 
gallons of soup have been furnished daily by the 
numerous kitchens in the various parts of the 
city ; the exact figures in reference toall of them 





would be difficult if not impossible to obtain. 
It was stated that one day last week about 13,000 
persons were served with good soup at the thir- 
teen kitchens under the management of Mr. Del- 
monico and his forty assistants. And there are 
many other soup-houses under the supervision 
of benevolent societies or private individuals. 
No doubt the promiscuous distribution of char- 
ity is a temptation to idleness ; and systematic 
arrangements have gradually been successful in 
excluding to a great extent from the soup-kitch- 
ens impostors and those who choose to be fed 
while remaining in voluntary idleness. Imme- 
diate distress demands immediate relief ; but now 
that the suffering that came with early winter is 
mitigated, the wisely benevolent might well de- 
vise means to prevent the recurrence of similar 
suffering, and methods of relief for the needy 
which could not encourage mendicancy. 





It is announced from London that Mr. Carl 
Rosa has founded a scholarship in the Royal 
Academy of Music in memory of his wife. It is 
also stated that Mr. Rosa has expressed the in- 
tention of founding by his will a ‘* Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship” in this country, the income of 
which is to be expended in educating female 
singers in Italy. 


The Ashantee war has been brought to a con- 
clusion by thé destruction of Coomassie and the 
submission of King Koffee. The kingdom of 
Ashantee seems hopelessly broken. The king 
agrees to pay to Great Britain a war indemnity 
of 50,000 ounces of gold, renounces all claims to 
certain specified provinces, withdraws his forces 
from parts of the coast belonging to or under 
the protectorate of Great Britain, undertakes to 
maintain a good road from Coomassie to the 
Prah River, and to protect merchandise trans- 
ported over said road ; will prohibit human sac- 
rifices, and swears to a perpetual peace with En- 
gland. 





The relics of the last saloon in Cadiz, Ohio, 
were sold at auction by the ladies of the Tem- 

erance League for the benefit of the cause. 

he government license sold for $100, an old 
funnel for $15, a pint flask $11, a corkscrew $7, 
a broken glass $5, and a large number of flasks 
and bottles at from 50 cents to $3 each. 





In Upper Sandusky, Ohio, $60,000 have been 
subscribed to aid the women’s temperance move- 
ment; and in Bucyrus $50,000 for the same pur- 
pose. 





The Boston Post gives its readers this sage ad- 
vice: ‘* No one should fail to be present at Ice- 
land’s millennial celebration. It will be some 
time before they have another, and you may be 
busy then.” 





The sad and terrible death of Mrs. Ada M. 
Noyes, known both as a writer and an actress, 
shows how dangerous household pets may be- 
come. The latter part of January Mrs. Noyes 
was severely bitten on the nose by a little pet 
dog. Early in March the premonitory symp- 
toms of hydrophobia manifested themselves, 
and the disease developed with great rapidity 
and malignity. Nv skill availed to arrest the 
progress of the dreadful malady. Mrs. Noyes 
was perfectly aware of the nature of her illness, 
and of its inevitable result, and in intervals be- 
tween the paroxysms made many arrangements 
in concert with her husband. A semi-comatose 
state, induced by sedatives, preceded death, dur- 
ing which she passed away peacefully. 





We have recently seen a specimen of the en- 
gagement card which it is customary to issue 
in Germany before marriage. It is a handsome- 
ly embossed card from Bremen, containing the 
name of the lady, with that of her father, and 
announcing the intended marriage. The card 
is signed by the prospective bridegroom. 


Madame Bazaine, on reaching Cannes with her 

children, one of her relatives, and two waiting- 
maids, was conveyed at once to the island of 
Sainte-Marguerite. Under present arrangements 
the ex-marshal only goes out for two hours in 
the day, walking in the court belonging to his 
srison, under the surveillance of two keepers. 
Tis meals are furnished by the boatman of the 
island, who is at the same time sutler of the 
troops. His guard is composed of ninety sol- 
diers of the line and five jailers. 





Charles Orton, brother of the famous Arthur 
Orton, has made a confession, in which he states 
that he recognized the Tichborne claimant as 
his brother the first time he saw him, and that 
silence on his part was bought with £5 paid 
monthly for a year, and the promise of a thou- 
sand or two additional at the conclusion of the 
trial. 





A careful perusal of the opinions of all medical 
men in regard to the case of the Siamese Twins 
leads to the definite conviction that if the band 
of union had been severed during life either they 
would have died if they had not lived, or they 
would have lived if they had not died. 





The erection of a new chapel for Yale College 
is just begun. Its entire cost is estimated at 
$120,000. 





The Rev. Dr. Cumming, of the Scotch Church, 
London, in a recent sermon, presented a novel 
theory in regard to diamonds. He remarked 
that during a visit to the Highlands he had been 
shown a number of most beautiful blue stones 
of dazzling lustre like to the diamond, although 
intrinsically i.r below the value of the diamond. 
He had noticed that the peasantry of these places, 
immediately on the cessation of a rain, and when 
the sun shone, went upon the hill-sides and took 
possession of these glittering substances. There 
was not the least doubt, in his opinion, that the 
earthly paradise of Adam and Eve was filled to 
repletion with flowers, shrubs, and trees, formed 
of diamonds of the purest water, whose combined 
lustre far exceeded that of the sun in his noon- 
day splendor. At the fall these were scattered 
throughout in the shape of diamond débris. This 
débris was universal in the soil of all countries, 
and furnished the explanation of the diamond 
dust said to have been found in the Highlands. 
There could be no doubt that the new Jerusalem 
would have its world constructed of material 
diamonds and precious stones. 
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Figs. 76 and 77, Supplement. 


Insertion, Lace, and Gros Grain Collar. 

For this collar ent of Swiss muslin two pieces 
from Fig. 40, Supplement, which are sewed up from 
69 to 70, and covered, as shown by the illustration, 
with folds of pink gros grain three-quarters of an 
inch wide and lace insertion seven-eighths of an 


inch wide. The ma- 
terial is cut away un- 
derneath the inser- 
tion. On the neck 
of the collar is sewed 
a box-pleated Swiss 
muslin raffle two 
inches wide, which 
is sloped off toward 
the ends to a width 
of seven-eighths of 
an inch, and edged 
with lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide. 
The free edge of the 
collar is trimmed 
with gathered lace 
an inch and a half 


Insertion, Lace, anp Gros Grain Cotranr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 40. Figs. 76 and 77. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu. 

Tarts fichu is made of plain white Swiss muslin, 
and is trimmed with gathered white and black lace, 
In adjusting the fichu the ends are crossed in front 


and tied in the back. Figs. 34 and 35, Supple- 
ment, give one-half of the pattern for the fichu. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 

‘Tuts basket of wicker-work is oblong and four- 
cornered in shape. It is three inches and three- 
quarters high and ten inches long, and consists of 
two parts, which are joined with hinges. 
are set on the sides. ‘The lower part of the basket 
is trimmed with embroidered lambrequins, which 
are worked on brown cloth with yellow saddler’s 
silk in satin and half-polka stitch, and are finished 
with button-hole stitch scallops on the outer edge. 
The lid of the basket is trimmed with a border of 
brown cloth, which is pinked at both sides on the 
outer edge, and is embroidered in satin, half-polka, 
and herring-bone stitch with yellow silk. 
signs for the border and lambrequins are given by 
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wide, which is corded on the upper edge with black 
gros grain, and trimmed with a box-pleated tulle 
ruche. A similar ruche is sewed to the bias strip 
on the under edge. A bow of pink faille edged 
with cording finishes the fraise in front. 


Corners of Borders for Tidies, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 220. 

THESE corners of borders, which are suitable for 
trimming tidies, cushions, etc., are worked on fine 
linen or muslin with white round cord and fine red 
embroidery cotton, Fig. 3 shows the manner of 
working a leaf in full size for the design shown in 
reduced size by Fig. 2, and Fig. 78, Supplement, 
gives a full-sized section of the design. ‘To work 
these tidies transfer the outlines of the design to the 
material, fill the centre with button-hole stitches 
worked into one another in continuous rows, with 
fine red embroidery cotton; and for the outlines, 
veins, and stems sew on white round cord with fine 
thread as shown by the illustration. ‘The corner of 
border shown by Fig. 1 is worked in a similar man- 
ner in the design given by Fig. 79, Supplement. 


Olive Green Poult de Soie Fichu. 
See illustration on page 220, 

Tuts fichu is made of olive green poult de soie. 
The trimming consists of lace insertion seven-eighths 
of an inch wide and lace two inches and a half wide. 
To make the fichu cut one piece from Fig. 36, Sup- 

plement, trim with 
insertion and lace as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, aud on the 
_neck set the tabs cut 
from Fig. 37, Sup- 
plement. Edge the 
neck of the fichu 
with narrow lace, and 
trim with a pleated 
ruche of crépe lisse 
set inside the tabs. 
The pointed ends of 
the fichu are crossed 
in front in the man- 
ner shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Uhh), 


Swiss Musiin anp Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., 
Figs. 34 and 35, 
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EMBROIDERED WorK-BasKET. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIL., 


Sirk Tutte anp Bionpre Corran. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 41. 


wide. The collar is also trimmed in the back and front with | Fig. 41, Supplement. The sloping outline on Fig. 41 indicates Chatelaines for Parasols, Fans, etc., Figs. 1 and 2, 


bows of pink gros grain. 


Silk Tulle and Blonde Collar. 


For this collar cut of figured white silk tulle two pieces from wide. The seam of the blonde on the neck and on the under 


Fau.ze Ficuv iy Two SHapes or Brive. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 38. 














>? Supplement, and cover this part with folds of the material as 
\ 


the left front edge of the collar, Having sewed up these parts 
from 71 to 72, trim the collar on the edge and two inches from 
the bottom with gathered blonde two inches and seven-eighths 


See illustrations on page 227. 


TuesE chatelaines, which are worn at the belt, consist of short 
chains of silver, furnished on the.lower rings with hooks, which 


edge is covered with a box-pleated ruche of pink gros grain an 
inch and a quarter wide, which is fringed out on both sides. 
Trim the collar with gros grain rolls a quarter of an inch wide, 
with loops and ends of pink gros grain ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide, and with wax beads, 


Fichu of Faille in Two Shades of Blue. 


For this fichu cut of light blue faille one piece from Fig. 38, 
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shown by the illustration. ‘Trim the outer edge with black lace 
and with a ruche of dark blue faille, which is corded on both 
( sides with the lighter material. On the neck of the fichu set a 
side-pleated ruffle of the darker material and a crépe lisse ruche. 

A bow of light blue faille finishes the fichu in front. 


Silk Tulle, Blonde, and 

Blue Gros Grain Vest. 

For the foundation of this 
vest cut of white stiff lace two 
pieces from Fig. 39, Supple- 
ment, sew them up from 67 to 
68, and cover them with a puff 
of silk tulle. Edge the vest 
with blonde two inches and 
three-quarters wide, cover the 
seam made by doing this with 
blue gros grain rolls, and furnish 
the vest with buttons and but- 
ton-holes for closing. In the 
neck of the vest on the wrong 
side set a silk tulle ruche three 
inches and a quarter wide, 
sloped off toward the ends to a 
width of an inch, and arranged 
in fourfold box- pleats in the 
back and in single box-pleats in 
the front. Finally, trim the 
vest as-shown by the illustra- 
tion with bows of blue gros 
grain and a bunch of flowers, 
with a vine of russet leaves. 


Faille and Tulle Fraise. 
See illustration on page 221. 

Tus fraise consists of a bias 

strip of pink faille half an inch 


Sitk Tovie, Bronpg, anp Biur Gros Grain Vest, 
For pattern see Supplement, No, IX., Fig. 39. 
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serve for holding the fan or parasol. The upper 
part of the chatelaine Fig. 1 is furnished with a 
chased silver rosette, and the chatelaine Fig. 2 with 
a smooth polished shield; on the wrong side are 
fastened the hooks by means of which the chate- 
laines are attached to the belt. 


Daggers for Bonnets, Bows, etc. 
Tuese daggers are used for trimming hats, or 
for coiffures, One shows a miniature dagger of pol- 
ished steel, and the other one of black cut glass with 
a cross hilt. 





THE TEN-O OF JAPAN. 


A LL nations are absolutely alike in one matter— 
they unanimously agree that variousness of 
rank and of titular distine- 
tions must be resolutely kept 
up. Monarchies and repub- 
lics present no real difference 
on the question; for, though 
the former monopolize the 
use of royal and noble appel- 
lations, the latter incontesta- 
bly possess by far the largest 
share of general civil titles. 
The thirst for dignities indi- 
cates a state of mind of which 
no people have any reason to 
be proud, either nationally or 
individually. Monarchs cov- 
er themselves with sounding 
names; we find the same 
abundance of royal epithets 
wherever we turn our eyes; 
there is not a court in the 
Old World where titles do not 
exist—not a king in Chris- 
tianity, not a pasha in Africa 
or Asia, not a naked chief of 
negroes, who does not call 
himself by an accumulated 
variety of ornamental denom- 
inations. 
In one land only is there 
ac ‘ an exception. At 140° east 
Fig. 1.—CHare- there is a sovereign who con- 
LAINE CHAIN FOR  siders that one description is 
PARASOLS, FANS, sufficient to express all his 
ETC. greatness, who scorns all oth- 
er designations as unworthy 
of his grandeur, who does not even condescend to 
possess a family name. It is true that this rare 
monarch has behind him five-and-twen 
ty centuries of hereditary power ; it is 
true that he is, in the eyes of his adoring 
people, deity as well as king. In Japan 
alone there exists a master who has held 
one unvarying rank since the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar; who would regard as 
a degradation any addition to the single 
quality by which more than a hundred 
and twenty of his fathers have been 
known before him. ‘The ruler of the 
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Fig. 1.—Pxain anp Srripep Bive ano Wuite Sirk Dress.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 42-52. 
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Dace@ers For Bonxets, Bows, ETC. 


empire of the Ris- 
ing Sun may, how- 
ever, be content 
with his solitary 
appellation, for it 
is far away the 
grandest which im- 
perial pride has 
ever thought of. 
In old Japanese it 
is Soumela - Miko- 
to; but when Chi- 
nese characters 
were introduced 
into Japan the 
Chinese equivalent 
crept into use, and 
the monarch be- 
came known as 
Ten-o, which is the 
denomination he 
now bears. ‘The 
meaning of the two 
words is identical 
—that meaning is 
“ Heaven-Highest,” 
and that is the one 
title of the sover- 
eignof Japan. No 
one will deny that 
it surpasses all our 
vain attempts at 
glory, and that 
king, prince, and 
emperor are poor 
indeed by the side 
of this superb in- 
vention. Mikado 
is not a. title, 
though we use it 
as if it were; it sig- 
nifies Royal Gate, 
and is merely a 
descriptive indica- 
tion, just like Sub- 
lime Porte, of 
which, singularly 
enough, it is a far 
Eastern repetition. 
In the mass of 
royalty the Ten-o 
stands alone; alone 
he supplies to us 
the strange exam- 
ple of a rank which 
is itself and noth- 
ing else. No other 
similar case exists ; 
and certainly the 
value of European 
variegated grades 


e Supplement, 
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2;—PLAIN AND STRIPED Biue and Wuirte Sirk Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL., Figs. 42-52, 





and names shrinks wofully when we see that the old- 
est, longest, and sole unbroken line of kings which 
history-has known—a line which began in 600 B.o. 
—has never changed its title. But though the suc- 
cessive representatives of this truly royal race have 
steadily repudiated all additional dignities for them- 
selves, they have bestowed them in much variety on 
their subjects; and, indeed, have made up amply by 
their liberality in that direction for their resolute 
restriction toward themselves. Like the kings of 
Europe, the Ten-o is and has never ceased: to be 
(the Taicoon was, nothing but a viceroy) the fountain 
of honor to his people: it is he who grants the six- 
teen degrees of rank of which his nobility is com- 
posed. So far, he is like any ordinary prince. But 
he preserves his vast advantages over Western sov- 
ereigns in the special faculty which he alone pos- 
sesses of conferring the rank 
of Dai-djo Dai-djin, which (it 
is asserted that there is no 
doubt about it) used to deif) 
its holder after death. It 
will be recognized that no 
other potentate exercises any 
power analogous to this; and 
it is easy to understand that 
Kaempfer should have de- 
clared, in his odd old book 
about Japan, that this grade 
was so terrifically sacred that 
the Ten-o always kept it for 
himself. This, however, is 
an error; the reality is that 
the-‘Ten-o never stooped to 
call himself a Dai-djo, be 
cause that dignity was be- 
neath him, and that the title 
has been several times be 
stowed. It was once more 
granted, three years ago, to 
Sanjo, the actual Prime Min- 
ister. It still remains at an 
inaccessible elevation above 
all other grades; but, sad as 
it is to own it, it can not be 
denied that it has latterly be- 
come completely human, and 
has lost its former remarkable 
privilege of god-making. 

It is certainly unsatisfac- 
tory to discover, at the two 
ends of history, that Xerxes 
and the Ten-o offer indisputable examples of volun- 
tary abstention from titular satisfactions, 
while all other highly civilized popula- 
tions have spent the last thousand years 
in inventing; replacing, and renewing 
their royal adjectives and substantives. 
In this particular element of royal titles 
we ought to frankly own that Japan is 
worth eopying; and thaf we ought to 
hope that, in her present eagerness to 
Europeanize herself, she will be wise 
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enough to make an exception in this one detail, 
and that her sovereign will continue to afford to 
us the spectacle of a ruler of thirty adoring mill- 
ions who is simply ‘* Heaven-Highest.” 





THE MISOGYNIST. 
“Il Atait un jeune homme d'un bien beau passé.” 
Wuen first he sought our haunts he wore 
His locks in Hamlet style; 
His brow with thought was *‘ sicklied o’er’— 
We rarely saw him smile; 
And e’en when none were looking on, 
His air was always woe-begone. 


He kept, I know, his bosom bare, 
To imitate Jean Paul; 

His almost only topics were 
Esthetics, Fate, and Soul, 

Although at times, but not for long, 

He bowed his Intellect to song. 


He served, he said, a Muse of Tears; 
I know his verses breathed 
A fine funereal air of biers 
And objects cypress-wreathed , 
Indeed, his tried acquaintance fled 
An ode he named The Sheeted Dead. 


In these light moods, I call to mind, 
He darkly would allude 

To some dread sorrow undefined, 
Some passion unsubdued ; 

Then break into a ghastly laugh 

And talk of Keats his epitaph. 


He railed at Women’s faith as cant; 
We thought him grandest when 

He named them ‘‘Siren-shapes that chant 
On bleaching bones of Men:” 

Alas, not e’en the great go free 

From that insidious minstrelsy ! 


His lot, he oft had used to urge, 
Lay on a lone Rock, where 

Around Time-beaten bases surge 
The Waters of Despair. 

We knew it true. We never knew 

What gentler ears he told it to. 


We, bound with him as brethren were, 
One-minded, celibate, 

Resolved to Thought and Diet spare 
Our lives to dedicate— 

We, truly, in no common sense 

Deserved his closer confidence! 


But soon, and yet, though soon, too late, 
We, sorrowing, sighed to find 

A gradual softness enervate 
That once superior mind, 

Until, in full assembly met, 

He cven mentioned Etiquette. 


The verse that we severe had known 
Assumed a wanton air; 
A fond effeminate monotone 
Of eyebrows, eyes, and hair: 
Not #@o¢ stirred him now or voic— 
He read The Angel in the House! 


And worse. He, once sublime, to chaff 
Grew whimsically sore 

If we but named a photograph 
We found him simpering o’er, 

Or told how in his chambers lurked 

A waistcoat curiously worked. 


Then worse again. He tried to dress, 
He trimmed his tragic mane, 
Announced at last—to our distress— 
He had not ‘lived in vain ;” 
Thenceforth his one prevailing mood 
Became a base beatitude. 


And, O Jean Paul, and Fate, and Soul! 
We met him next grown stout, 

His throat with wedlock’s triple roll, 
** All wool,” enwound about ; 

His very hat had changed its brim! 

Our course was clear. We banished him. 





TWO GOOD NOVELS. 

HIS year has been unusually prolific in giving 
us two works of fiction which are really re- 
markable. As a rule, we expect one every year 
that shall be above the average, and Middlemarch 
and Kenela Chillingly prove that we have not 
of late been disappointed; but this season the 
Parisians and the Princess of Thule (Harper & 
Brothers) divide the honors between them, men 
inclining more to the former, and women to the 
latter, ‘The books differ so widely that no com- 
parison is possible between them. One is a sub- 
tle and graphic study of political France in the 
epoch just preceding the Franco-German war 
and during the siege of Paris, and the other a 
delicious picture, in delicate water-colors, of the 
‘Western Hebrides, that land still so iittle known, 
which the ancients regarded as the u/tima Thule 
of civilization. Both involve in their plots the 
inevitable love-story, with vicissitudes enough to 
interest the experjenced novel-reader, and charac- 
ter drawing so skillful that the personages stand 

out from the printed page like creatures of life. 
In the Parisians, which should be read ia con- 
nection with the Coming Race and Kenelm Chil- 
lingly, of which it is in one sense the sequel and 
conclusion, Lord Lrtrron sums up the philoso- 
phy of a long and thoughtful life. He appears 
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therein as the progressive conservative, who is 
anxious at once to hold fast to what is good in 
the old régime, and to accept what is better in 
the new, who wishes to restrain the ardor of those 
who think that change necessarily signifies im- 
provement, and to reform the future through the 
experience of the past. Few writers grew more 
or to better purpose than he. It is difficult to 
believe that Eugene Aram and the Parisians were 
written by the same hand. In his later years he 
ceased to be sensational, and the Parisians is the 
ripest work of his ripest epoch. He was fortu- 
nate in having lived to complete it all but a few 
brief touches—the roc’s egg in Aladdin’s palace 
—instead of leaving behind him only a magnifi- 
cent torso, like Dickens, ‘Thackeray, and Haw- 
thorne, wherewith to tantalize the world. The 
reader’s curiosity respecting the fate of the per- 
sonages is satisfied by the envoi, which was writ- 
ten before the completion of the novel, and the 
note by the author's son, who was familiar with 
the plan of the work, indicates the rest. 

As a faithful study by a contemporary of life 
in the closing days of the gay and profligate Sec- 
ond Empire, The Parisians is invaluable. It 
will be a priceless treasure to future historians 
of this epoch, who will find it a store-house of 
information concerning the men and manners of 
that eventful time. Every type of that insouci- 
ante society, in some respects so like our own, is 
represented there—Legitimists, Orleanists of va- 
rious shades, Bonapartists, moderate republicans, 
and Communists. ‘There are the noblemen of 
the vieille roche, who esteem honor above money, 
and remain true to the traditions of the Faubourg 
St. Germain ; and those others who suffer them- 
selves to be drawn into the vortex of the times— 
the reckless speculators on the Bourse, the pow- 
ers behind the throne who pull the wires and 
direct the intrigues of the various parties, the 
professional politicians, the authors, the journal- 
ists of all grades, the bourgeois, the demagogues, 
and the ouvriers and ouvriéres who figured in the 
great drama of the fall of Napoleon III. Then 
there is the woman of genius, Isaura Cicogna, to 
whom all the other female characters are satel- 
lites, and who is one of Lord Lytton’s noblest 
characters ; Graham Vane, the otherwise noble 
Englishman, whose insular prejudices make him 
shrink from allowing the world to be the richer 
for the gifts of the woman he loves; and the 
stereotyped American, speaking a language un- 
heard of among cultivated Americans, save in 
books by English authors, and to whom the com- 
plimentary admission that American women in 
Paris are better dressed, and, as a rule, have read 
more largely and converse more frankly than En- 
glish women, fails to reconcile us. We heard 
an English author once justify himself for such 
characters by the ingenious sophism that he could 
only individualize his American heroes by put- 
ting so-called Americanisms into their mouths, 
and making them break through conventional 
rules; otherwise they could not be distinguished 
from native-born Englishmen. ‘The description 
of the war and the siege of Paris, which for a 
moment developed all the heroism of true French- 
men, is inimitable, and France is fortunate in 
having the story of those days told by the En- 
glishman of all others who could appreciate the 
spirit of the nation. .The story is so complex as 
almost to defy analysis. It can be read again 
and again with continued delight, and will form 
one of the most enduring monuments of its au- 
thor’s genius. 

When A Daughter of Heth appeared, some 
months ago, we rubbed our eyes in surprise, and 
wondered whether its author, Wirt1am BLack, 
could be the writer of sundry respectable novels 
of average merit which had appeared under that 
name, or whether a new star of the first magni- 
tude had arisen on the literary horizon. On 
finding that this brilliant novel was really a new 
departure on the author's part, we waited to see 
whether it was a mere spurt, or whether he would 
rise to higher things. The Princess of Thule 
confirms our hopes. It is a novel over which 
one may well be enthusiastic. An author who 
adds one really original creation to the world of 
fiction is supposed to have done good work; but 
in this book we have two. ‘The old King of 
Borva, the large-hearted, simple, hospitable Gael, 
with his quaint manners and speech, whose la- 
bored attempts at worldliness are comically trans- 
parent, and his daughter, the Princess Sheila, 
whose unconventional grace and high-minded, 
straightforward nature are a refreshing contrast 
to the girls of the period, are characters which 
enrich fiction and do credit to their delineator. 
The aunt of the rather unstable hero, Frank 
Lavender, is also well conceived, though less 
strongly marked than the preceding ones. The 
two American ladies who figure in the book are 
more like those whom we are wont to meet than 
most of our country-women in English novels ; 
but we understand that Mr. Black has had the 
advantage of actaal acquaintance with cultivated 
Americans, and knows that they do not all wear 
war-paint and feathers. We shall not spoil the 
charming story by telling it, but are sure that 
those who read it on our recommendation will 
be grateful to us forever after. ‘The book is a 
picture rather than a story. It glows with color 
from the first page to the last, like one of Tur- 
ner’s paintings. We see the wonderful skies of 
the Western Highlands, with their opaline and 
amethystine tints deepening into crimson and vi- 
olet and gold, overshadowing mystical green isl- 
ands, from which the sombre peaks, Mealasabhal, 
Suainabhal, and Cracabhal, and many more be- 
sides, lift their black and purple crests; we 
inhale the fresh salt air of the blue waves of 
the Minch and the northern lochs, and revel 
with the author in the gorgeous hues of nature's 
palette. 

Some may like to know that the little island 
of Borva, which with its fellows has had the 
good fortune to be thus glorified by an artist, 
lies off the west coast of Lewis, the northern- 


most island of the Outer Hebrides, whose only 
town, Stornoway, figures often in the book. It 
is but little more than one degree of latitude 
south of the southern extremity of Greenland. 
The pronuuciation of the word Thule has been 
the subject of much discussion, It seems evident 
that the Latin Thule is in question, which each 
nation is at liberty to pronounce after its own 
rules, in the absence of any universally acknowl- 
edged standard. We are safe, therefore, in fol- 
lowing our own lexicographers. Webster pro- 
nounces it Thi'lé, ard Worcester Thi'‘le. Both 
agree in dividing the word into two syllables, 
and giving the th the aspirate and the u the long 
sound, while one makes the final e long, and the 
other obscure. Our readers can choose between 
them to suit their taste. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonpDeEnTt. ] 


The two Cabinets.—The political Situation.—A Nut 
for the Legitimists.—Snobbism versus Patriotism. 

AM not such an idolater of our system of 

university education as to imagine it to be a 
complete test of intelligence. ‘The greatest men 
this country has produced within the last quarter 
of a century have, indeed, I am aware, never been 
at the university at all; but among those who 
have been there, and making due allowance for 
those for whom neither classics nor mathematics 
have charms, it is reasonable to admit that the 
goodness of the degree that a man takes is to 
some extent a measure of his wits. According 
to this standard, the s of our late Liberal 
government could boast of no less than three 
double-firsts—#. e., men who have achieved a first 
class in both classics and mathematics—and seven 
men who have been first class in classics. On 
the other hand, in the government just formed 
by Mr. Disraeli, and of which it may be taken 
for granted that as many members were brought 
up at one or other of the universities as in the 
case of their rivals, there are only two gentlemen 
who have taken a first class in classics, and four 
who have taken second class. Again, out of 
the whole of the new cabinet there are but four 
persons (including Mr. Disraeli himself) who do 
not possess titles. It is, in fact, a cabinet of fine 
names in place of a cabinet of great ones, and a 
ministry of ‘‘all the talents” has been replaced 
by one composed of magnificent mediocrities. 
So long as it attempts nothing, no fault will be 
found with it by those who have placed it in 
power ; but so soon as it shall pretend to a policy 
of action, the science of ‘* how not to do it” will 
probably receive such an exemplification as has 
not been seen in the last two generations. The 
immediate danger that threatens the cabinet is 
the pressure that may be put upon Mr. Disraeli 
by his more fanatical supporters to reverse the 
policy of his predecessor, that promotion by 
purchase in the army may be revived, for exam- 
ple, and that we shall see the days of privilege 
and nepotism emerge once more from the dark- 
ness which we had hoped had swallowed them 
up. With education, again, it seems but too 
probable that the stone which the Liberal party 
has so painfully pushed up that Hill of Difficulty 
of which you lucky folks in America know noth- 
ing, will be suffered to roll back again, till our 
poor find themselves plunged in the same slough 
of ignorance from which they have only just put 
forth their head and shoulders. For the moment 
it is all over with reform of all kinds ; and though 
the rebound from such a state of inaction or re- 
trogression is sure to come, I have little hope that 
it will be produced by an honest indignation on 
the part of the public at large, or even by a tardy 
penitence in those who have shown themselves so 
ungrateful to that great minister who was once 
their boast and pride. No: publicans and small 
trades-people are not, as a body, easily moved b 
chivalrous impulse. Their mistake will be felt 
when it begins to affect their pockets, A Con- 
servative government means lavish expenditure 
and increased taxation. It has no more notion 
of finance than it has of the Runic character : in- 
deed, Mr. Disraeli himself is aware of his own 
ignorance in this respect, and has appointed as 
his Chancellor of Exchequer Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who, having been at once the secretary and 
the pupil of Gladstone, may be supposed to have 
picked up some crumbs of financial information 
from his master’s table. The great strength of 
the Tory majority in the House of Commons 
consists not so much in its number, since that 
of its predecessors was twice as great, but in the 
fact that it will have the Lords always with it to 
ratify any measure it chooses to ; whereas, 
in the case of the Liberals, after the fight in the 
Commons was over, they had always to do bat- 
tle over the same ground elsewhere, and against 
overwhelming odds. (To give you an idea of 
the anomalies in our representative system, the 
senior member for Liverpool holds his seat by 
virtue of upward of 20,000 votes, while the mem- 
ber for Portarlington was elected by seventy-four 
individuals. ) 

Whether it merely arises from a desire on the 
part of our Gallic neighbors te rival our Tich- 
borne trial in romance and improbability, or 
whether there is really ‘‘something in it,” I 
know not, but certainly the case of ‘“ Prince 
Adalbert de Bourbon,” as set up by M. Jules 
Favre, is one of the most curious on record. It 
is another edition of the tale of ‘‘ the orphan of 
the Temple,” only, from the time that has elapsed 
since the unhappy son of Louis XVI. was placed 
in custody of those who called themselves ‘‘ the 
nation,” is necessarily more difficult to credit— 
or even to follow—than any of its predecessors. 
The action is brought (though indirectly) against 
the Comte de Chambord as being *‘ a pretender,” 
not to the crown, but to the honors ef the house 
of Bourbon ; and if M. Favre should succeed in 
convincing the judge of the Palace of Justice by 








his eloquence, ‘‘the destined savior of society,” 





as the poor count at present styles himself, will 
have to give up that important réle to the son 
of a clock-maker, who, like our own ‘‘ Sir Roger,” 
lived so long in exile as to have forgotten his na- 
tive French. As to which is the real ‘‘son of 
St. Louis” not many sensible people will care a 
button, but I confess I should like to see Adal- 
bert win the day, if it be only to test the convic- 
tions of the believers in hereditary right. Shall 
we behold, for example, these enthusiastic gen- 
tlemen kissing Adalbert’s hand, prostrating them- 
selves at Adalbert’s feet, and generally ‘‘ going 
on” toward him in the gushing way they have 
gone on with ‘‘ Henri;” or, finding that they 
have been so long mistaken, will they behave like 
that young gentleman who, so often failing in 
getting his degree at college, at last ‘‘ grew dis- 
gusted, and took and cussed it, and didn’t try 
again?” Can a sentimental allegiance, in short, 
be transferred, or will it not stand carriage ? and, 
above all, can it be transferred by a Frenchman 
to one whose mother was a German, which it 
seems is the case with ‘‘ Prince Adalbert?” He 
is tolerably well off, I suppose, since he can af- 
ford to engage M. Jules Favre as his advocate, 
and one can hardly fancy him a wise man for 
wishing to supplant a Bourbon; but some folks 
are never satisfied. I heard a coster-monger the 
other day express this opinion to his wife in the 
following eloquent terms: ‘* Why, Poll, what 
would you have? You were drunk on Monday, 
you were drunk on Tuesday, and you are ‘ well 
on’ toward it this blessed day. What is it you 
do want? Do you want to be a hangel ?” 

Among the preparations for welcoming home 
the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride there is 
this strange proposition recorded. It is suggest- 
ed that the Russian guns taken in the Crimean 
war should all be smuggled out of sight, lest it 
should offend the national sympathies of the 
Duchess! I think snobbism can no further go 
than this. If one of our princes should marry a 
Frenchwoman, it would be necessary, I suppose, 
to pull down the Nelson column ! 

R. Kemsie, of Londcn. 








A DROLL WORKMAN. 


HERE he is!—a great rough man with a 

big club, beating, pounding, and punching 
something away up in a dark corner. You'd 
think he was crazy, or, at least, very angry, till 
you knew he was only earning his living, and 
that was his droll way of doing it. And the 
thing he is pounding is a big lump of gray— 
clay. 

This isn’t the only odd thing you would see 
in that funny fifth story.. When the first man 
has pounded the wet lump of clay till he is satis- 
fied, another man takes it on a bench, breaks off 
two chunks about as big as apples, and kneads 
them up, one in each hand, as though he was 
going to make clay biscuits. Suddenly he seems 
to change his mind, lays them on the bench, and 
rolls them out like breakfast rolls. 

You've probably—long ago—made mud pies 
and puddings yourself, but you never expected 
to see a grown-up man make mud rolls, and, 
worse still, to know that he makes over six hun- 
dred every day! 

Let's see what he does with them. He seems 
to be satisfied with the rolls’ shape, and lays them 
down by a long row of similar rolls. 

They're not for breakfast, though they are to 
be baked; and this isn’t a house for crazy peo- 
ple, as you may suspect, but a clay-pipe factory. 
Every one of these clay rolls will be, when a few 
more hands have worked at it, a common clay 
pipe such as you buy for a penny to blow bub- 
bles with. 

I know you are anxious to see how a break- 
fast roll can get to be a pipe, so we'll see what 
they do next. The next man takes up a roll, 


. sticks into one end of it a steel rod something 


like a knitting-needle, and then goes on to draw 
part of the soft clay out over the steel rod. This 
is for the stem to the pipe, and when the rod is 
drawn out it leaves the hole through which you 
blow. 

When the stem is long enough, the next thing 
is to make the bowl. ‘To do that the chunk of 
clay, with the stem on, is put into a sort of press, 
and a stamp brought down on it. In a moment 
it is opened, and the lump of clay has become a 
shapely pipe bowl. It has, however, two kinds 
of seams down it, because, of course, there must 
be a little too much clay in order to be sure to 
have enough, and the little too much is squeezed 
into the shape of two seams. 

The next one who works on it is a woman, 
and she sits at a bench from morning till night 
cutting off the rough edges of the soft pipes. 
First she takes a sharp knife and cuts off the 
rough pieces on the bowl; then she smooths 
the stem, and cuts the end off square; lastly, 
she pulls out the steel rod that makes the hole, 
and blows down the stem to see if the opening 
goes clear through into the bowl. 

From here it goes to the oven—and a curious 
oven it is, where your doll and your dishes 
were baked. This one is crammed and stuffed 
with nothing but pipes, hundreds and thousands 
of them, from the floor to the roof. You'd think, 
to see them, that all the men in the world were 
going to spend their lives in smoking, and all the 
boys and girls in blowing bubbles. But the kiln- 
ful is nothing to the heaps and piles and stacks 
in the warehouse. If one factory makes so 
many, who can guess how many are made by 
all the factories in the world ? 

Besides, you must remember that not all pipes 
are made of clay. Far from it! There’s the 
meerschaum, which some men of scanty brains 
make the serious business of their lives to color 
properly. I wonder if they'd take so much pains 
if they knew what makes them color atall. It’s 
just because they’re greasy. 

I must tell you about it, The meerschaum it- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








self is a sort of soft, chalky substance found in 
Spain and other countries on the Mediterranean 
Sea. In the countries where it is found it is cut 
into the rough shape of a pipe, and sent to be 
carefully carved. Some of them have figures 
cut on them, and are really beautiful before 
they are used. ‘They are of a delicate cream- 
color, and the name meerschaum is German, and 
means ‘‘ sea-foam.” 

To prepare them to “color,” they are soaked 
some hours in grease, and it’s because the grease 
absorbs the smoke that they color at all. 

The bits cut off the original blocks are pow- 
dered, boiled, and moulded into blocks, and then 
cut like the original. They're just as good to 
use, | suppose; but smokers don’t like them any 
better than ladies like ‘‘ imitation” lace. 

Between two and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of them is brought to the United 
States every year. 

Besides clay and meerschaum, there are sev- 
eral other kinds of pipes—brier and cypress 
wood, porcelain and copper, and I don't know 
how many kinds. 

The first kind of a pipe that I have read of 
was made of a walnut-shell with a straw to draw 
through. 

The Persians and Turks, however, have the 
most elaborate pipes in the world, for they make 
smoking more of a serious business than any 
other people. Their pipes are different from 
ours, being quite heavy, intended to stand on the 
floor, and having stems sometimes several feet 
long, and very flexible. 

The mouth-piece is of silver, ivory, or amber, 
und sometimes is very valuable. One of amber 
is often worth more than one thousand dollars. 

That wouldn’t do for any body but a Turk, 
whose most serious business in life is to do 
nothing. 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
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Book the Thirv. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER V. 
TOTS’S NURSE. 


Tue winter set in sharply that year, like the 
sudden frdst to the hopes of Reuben Culwick and 
his second cousin. It was a severe winter, that 
nipped things to the heart before the old year 
was seven days dead. A few weeks had gone 
by since the date of our last chapter, and all with 
whom we are interested, or in whom we have en- 
deavored to raise an interest, had settled down 
to the position born of the discovery of Miss Hol- 
land’s good fortune. 

Miss Holland had not been found, despite much 
pertinacious searching ; the boxes remained un- 
claimed at Sedge Hill, and Sedge Hill was held 
in trust for her. Those interested in advertise- 
ments wondered who Miss Holland was, and why 
her friends were begging her to return, and hear 
of something to her advantage; and private in- 
quiry offices, taking up the matter on the strength 
of future emolument, set all their complex ma- 
chinery in motion, and ground not out one spot 
of information. 

Reuben accepted the position very cheerfully, 
although Lucy Jennings thought that he was too 
cheerful to be natural. He was anxious to see 
the provisions of his father’s will carried out in 
their entirety, and he showed no sense of disap- 
pointment at the low estate to which they infal- 
libly reduced him. He had confidence in him- 
self, and he was anxious to do justice to Mary 
Holland, despite the unjust character of a will 
which struck him out of affluence. 

His father’s last wishes were to be respected, 
though his father had never loved him, or under- 
stood him, or regarded one wish of his son’s. 
He was anxious to abide by the strict letter of 
the law, and know no disappointment afterward. 
His sphere of life would remain forever a low 
one, but there would be more content in it than 
all the splendor of Sedge Hill, without his cousin, 
could have given him. ‘These were the happiest 
days now, considering all things; for he was a 
strong man, with his heart at rest. 

He was rising in the world, too. The work 
grew under his hand, debts became less, more 
money fell to his share from the great lottery- 
bag of letters, and if there were no big prizes, 
still he drew no blanks. Among the busy, un- 
known crowd of clever ‘‘ newspaper men,” he 
was already known, and three weeks ago the pro- 
moters of the Trumpet had burst out with big of- 
fices and more machinery, and higher terms for 
Reuben, who had been with them in struggling 
days, and was now called upon to share in their 
prosperity a little. 

Reuben was content, then; he had found his 
right level, and his hopes of being famous he had 
given up for good. He had not failed with his 
pen because the world had not cared for his nov- 
el; he had found that his main strength lay in 
another direction, where fair profits would fol- 
low, and where the strongest and best work goes 
on steadily day by day, without a flourish on each 
occasion over the details. 

He was happy in his courtship, too, for he found 
many opportunities to see his second-cousin Sa- 
rah, and she was glad—ah! ver glad—to see 
him. Sarah was in London. ‘a apartments in 
York Road, Lambeth, with the woman who had 
striven hard not to have her for a companion or 
friend, and yet whom she had conquered by that 
sweet persistency which was an attribute of her 





character. Sarah Eastbell was very much alone 
in the world now, and when the signal of distress 
had been raised, Lucy Jennings, with all her 
hardness, was at her best, and ready to be of as- 
sistance. When the woman-preacher had done 
her work, she would begin her scoldings and re- 
pinings—never before—and then she scolded and 
repined with a vengeance, She did not like Sa- 
rah Eastbell, she had honestly confessed once, 
and if Sarah had asked her for an opinion, she 
would have given it almost in the same words, 
although she was willing to take care of her. 
She was as kind as in Hope Street days, perhaps, 
although there were strange, sullen fits that were 
incomprehensible to every one. She and Reu- 
ben did not exchange sharp words as heretofore ; 
but Lucy was cold and distant, and Reuben had 
grown strangely deferential. He put himself out 
of the way to be complaisant to Lucy Jennings, 
but Lucy was not softened by the effort. 

‘*It’s because you are here that he plays the 
hypocrite,” said Lucy one day to Sarah. 

**It is because he has learned to understand 
your good heart,” Sarah replied. 

“He always hated me,” affirmed Lucy, ‘‘al- 
though he disguised it for a time—while his moth- 
er lived, and I took care of her, as I take care 
of you. He thinks when he smiles a little, and 
drops his hateful jesting at religion or at me, 
that he is showing his gratitude for all I have 
done.” 

** Now, Lucy—” 

**T don’t want to argue about it—I am not 
likely to be deceived,” said Lucy; and she hur- 
ried away to evade a discussion on the subject 
which always shook her variable temper the 
most. 

Reuben came courting in the evening once or 
twice a week at first, when the newspapers would 
allow him; and there were odd half- holidays 
when Reuben and Sarah would stroll in St. 
James's Park, and talk of the happiness ahead. 
They both spoke of the patience to wait for each 
other, of a calm present and a happy future ; 
and they laughed together—not before Lucy—at 
Lucy’s past forebodings of the misery in store 
for them. They laughed at the riches of Sedge 
Hill too, these happy philosophers whom love had 
made strong; and the epochs of past privation, of 
past misunderstanding, became the fairest rem- 
iniscences in the clearer light above their lives. 
They loved each other all the more, these two, 
talking of the railway station in the rain where 
Sarah Eastbell was first of service to her cousin ; 
of the almshouses of St. Oswald, where he thought 
her a cross-tempered and untruthfal girl; of the 
Saxe-Gotha Gardens, and Potter's Court, and 
Hope Street, all shining in the sun now, with 
their hard angles softened down and tipped with 
gold. 

‘The special reporting was the one drawback 
to perfect peace. Reuben was clever at this, and 
was worth more money at it than his employers 
cared to inform him, though they did not be- 
grudge him a few extra guineas. When there 
were stirring times in the provinces, Reuben was 
dispatched to report upon them—and he had flit- 
ted once to Paris, in the stormy days when ‘‘a 
little revolution” was on the cards, and Sarah 
was dull and miserable till he came back safe 
and sound again. When he was very busy— 
and he got very busy by degrees—when he was 
earning money with a fair amount of rapidity, 
Sarah became less happy, because she saw less 
of him—because a week would pass, and nothing 
but hasty lines on odd sheets of paper told her 
of his existence. Lucy Jennings was grave at 
these periods too, and regarded Sarah with a 
grim attention that she did not at first explain, 
although a time came for explanation before the 
spring buds were green. 

Tots was at Reuben’s house in Drury Lane, 
too. His love for this little waif was still as 
much part of his life as his love for his second 
cousin. ‘Tots belonged to old days; she had 
been his one comfort when he felt wholly deso- 
late; she had been lost, and bis heart had been 
terribly wrung in losing her; she was back, and 
as fond of*him as ever, although there had come 
never again a memory of Hope Lodge. His land- 
lord's wife took care of her, as Lucy Jennings had 
done, and it was pleasant to have Tots with him 
at breakfast-time—his only leisure hour very oft- 
en—or ‘Tots sitting quietly with her doll in a 
corner of his room while he worked on with his 
** copy.” 

When the extraordinary rush of business set 
in at which we have hinted, there came a strange 
nurse for Tots—a faithful attendant, who took 
Tots for long walks, and was very careful of her, 
and drank no whisky till he had brought her 
back in safety to Reuben’s apartments. It need 
hardly be said that this was the weak and maim- 
ed John Jennings, whom his sister had not for- 
given, although Reuben Culwick had. 

Lucy Jennings, as well as Reuben, found a lit- 
tle money for John, and John at times, and in 
fire-work seasons, worked as journeyman to py- 
rotechnie artists greater than he—or who had 
certainly not blown themselves up so often—and 
did justice to his employers until whisky came 
in his way after a week’s savings, and he fuddled 
himself out of his situation by slow and sure de- 


grees. 

Still John was a capital nurse, and he had 
been always fond of Tots. He taught her to 
call him Uncle John again, and though the child 
was older and sharper than when Reuben found 
her first in Camberwell, there was quickly a re- 
turn to the old affection under the old kindness 
and attention. Life with Captain Peterson and 
his brothers had not hurt her—it was part of a 
bad dream in the beginning of the new year, 
though the dream-figures had scarcely vanished, 
and one presently crossed her path, and startled 
her. 

This was the man whom she had seen fre- 
quently at her father’s house, who had lodged 
with them at the button factory, and of whom 








she had caught a glimpse even at Sedge Hill. 
Tots and John Jennings were in the main thor- 
oughfare of Holborn, both interested in the shops, 
when he touched Tots on the arm. 

** Don’t you know me?” he asked, in a husky 
voice. 

Tots gave alittle scream, and clung more close- 
ly to John Jennings. 

**Oh! don’t let him take me away!” she cried 
at once. 

**T don’t want to take you away, Bessie—I 
only want to ask vou how you are, after all these 
months,” said Thomas Eastbell, offering a very 
dirty hand to the child to shake. 

**Come, you let her alone, will you ?” said 
John Jennings, sharply. John did not admire 
the looks of the man who had forced himself 
upon the notice of Reuben’s adopted child: John 
held Tots in trust, and was watchful of his charge. 
‘The man before him was a forlorn specimen of 
humanity, ragged and dirty, with an old great- 
coat hanging loosely on an attenuated frame, and 
a red worsted comforter, twisted round a neck 
which seemed less bull-like than usual, despite 
its wrappings. John did not know Thomas 
Kastbell at first sight, but he was a judge of dis- 
reputability—he had seen so much of it in Hope 
Street—he had become so disreputable himself. 

**T have as much right to the child as you 
have,” said Tom, in a surly tone, ‘‘or as your 
master has, for the matter of that. The child’s 
stole, and you know it.” 

**T don’t know it.” 

** And its father will come to claim it precious 
quick, too—see if he don’t—and you can tell Mr. 
Culwick, too, direckly you get home. Say ‘Tom 
Eastbell told him so—or Vizzobini. You ought 
to know Vizzobini of the Saxe-Gotha.” 

John Jennings was surprised at last. He held 
the child more tightly by the hand, and said, 

** You are Thomas Eastbell, then ?” 

“Yes, and I don’t care who knows it. You 
can give me in charge if you like—say, for coin- 
ing last year. I shall do it myself in an hour or 
two, if you don’t. I hate the workus, and it’s 
awful cold outside the prison. Where's Sally ?” 

‘* Your sister, do you mean?” 

** Yes, of course I do,” answered Tom. 
ain’t at Sedge Hill.” 

** Never mind where she is. 

“Oh! Idon’t mind. She won't help me—I'm 
her only brother, and starving in the streets. 
But you can take my compliments to her, Mr. 
Jennings, and I’m to be heard of at the ‘ Mag- 

i” 
**'That’s over the way, isn’t it ?” 

** Yes—the next street,” he added, with a jerk 
of the thumb in the direction which he desired 
to indicate. 

“*T sha’n’t tell her any thing of the kind,” said 
John Jennings, sturdily. 

**You could let her know I'm starving—and 
I’m sorry—and my wife’s run away from me. 
Blest if I’ve set eves on the old ooman since that 
young cat” (turning sharply on Tots) ‘‘ took a 
key from the door, and Jet the couple on ‘em 
out.” 

“*Think yourself lucky you are not in prison 
for that,” cried John, indignantly. 

‘*T want to go to prison; it’s comfortable— 
it’s warm—and it will disgrace the family a little 
more. If nobody comes to me at the * Magpie’ 
to-night, with an odd sixpence, I shall disgrace 
the family. I shall give myself up.” 

‘It’s the best thing you can do. 
out of the way.” 

“TIL put you out of the way, old man, if you 
give me any of your sauce,” snarled Thomas 
Eastbell, groping in his right-hand coat pocket 
in a manner that suggested clasp-knives. 

John Jennings was not naturally a brave man. 
He turned and fled, dragging Tots not unwilling- 
ly along with him. Thomas Eastbell stood on 
the edge of the curb and watched their unceremo- 
nious retreat, his little sharp eyes glinting from 
under the broken peak of his cap. When they 
had turned the corner of the street he followed 
them, seized with a sudden desire to track them 
home, to ascertain the dwelling-place of Reuben 
Culwick, or his sister Sarah. John Jennings 
and Tots both looked behind, saw him in their 
wake, and went on at a more rapid pace; and 
Thomas Eastbell, exulting in their fear of him, 
increased his rate of progression after them. 

It was a brief pursuit: a tall thin man in a 
fur cap, sauntering along on the opposite side 
of the way, with his hands in his pockets, and a 
thick yellow stick under his arm, stopped the 
chase, though he was unaware of it till his dying 
day. Tom saw him, recognized in him an act- 
ive member of the detective force, Scotland Yard, 
and slunk away into a side court at once. Tom 
was in great difficulties, and had determined to 
try prison fare for a change, he said; but his 
nerves were not wholly strung to the sacrifice, 
and the sudden sight of a policeman in private 
clothes turned him heart-sick. 

He would keep out of the way a little while 
longer, if he could. The world was against him, 
and even his old pals would have nothing to do 
with him ; but liberty was precious, after all. 


“She 


” 


Youll be 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE MAGPIE. 


Revsen Croiwick was hard at Trumpet-work 
when John Jennings and Tots arrived home with 
the news of their meeting with Thomas East- 
bell. He was working against time somewhat, 
but he set his pen aside to listen to John Jen- 
nings’s recital and Tots’s scared interpellations, 
paying particular attention to Mr. Eastbell’s in- 


formation that the child would be fetched away | 


presently by her father. 

** And he said that Sarah might hear of him 
at the ‘ Magpie ?’” 

** Yes,” answered John Jennings. 

** Where's the ‘ Magpie ?’” 
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‘* It’s a little public in Burker’s Street, where 
they sell very fair whisky.” 

** Ah, yes, poor John, | suppose you know it,” 
said Reuben, shaking his head at him. ‘* Well, 
will vou go there this evening for me and face 
that man again?” 

“*Tf—if you wish it, I will,” answered John, 
taken aback by the request. 

Reuben had promised to see Sarah that even- 
ing. It was a leisure night, on which Reuben 
could leave work with an easy conscience; and 
he had written that morning, announcing his in 
tention of calling at York Road ; and now Thom- 
as Eastbell, her brother, had started up, and he 
felt that he had more than one question to ask 
him. He could not trust John Jennings at a 
whisky-shop, and in Tots’s defense, perhaps in 
Sarah's, it might be necessary to proceed with 
caution. He wished to see Captain Peterson, 
too, and Tom Eastbell might be able, for a bribe, 
to tell him where he was. He must act for him- 
self, and with caution. He would not alarm Sa- 
rah by any mention of her brother's name at 
present. She was easily excited, and forever in 
fear of the scamp. 

** John,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘ you must take a 
letter to Sarah at once.” 

** Very well, Mr. Reuben.” 

**Don’t say any thing of your meeting with 
her brother.” 

‘*'Trust me for that,” said John, knowingly. 

**She is not strong enough for any fresh 
trouble,” said Reuben, as he drew a sheet of 
note-paper toward him, and wrote very reluc- 
tantly an excuse for not being able to see her 
as he had promised. He alleged no reason—he 
would explain when he saw her, he said—and 
he re-read the letter somewhat critically after he 
had finished the writing of it. It was a brief 
epistle ; he should see her to-morrow, he hoped, 
and that would be time enough for explanation 
of his breach of promise. Sarah trusted him 
implicitly, and would know that only business of 
importance could keep him from her. She did 
not expect a long letter from him, and a heap of 
reasons, at that busy hour of the day. Let the 
letter go. 

In the evening, somewhat later, Reuben Cul- 
wick, not too fashionably attired, was at the bar 
of the ‘‘ Magpie,” endeavoring to relish the ale 
with which its proprietors had furnished him, 
and smoking a pipe by way of giving character 
to his present appearance. On a Saturday night 
the ‘‘ Magpie” was full of customers, chance and 
regular, and his presence called for no particular 
degree of attention. ‘The ‘‘ Magpie” was a re- 
spectable house in its way, that is, it did not 
put itself out of the way to become a very bad 
one. Bad characters, patent to bad neighbor- 
hoods, came in and out at all hours for their 
drams, and were welcome enough so that they 
paid their money and drank their liquids with- 
out quarreling over them. But the landlord was 
respectable, and had no back parlors wherein 
thieves might congregate and talk treason against 
householders. When thieves required stimulant 
in front of the bar, which they often did, they 
could have it as well as honest men, and their 
money was as welcome to the ‘* Magpie’s” rat- 
tling till. 

It was eight o'clock, or later, when Thomas 
Eastbell’s pock-marked countenance peered round 
one of the swing-doors. The ‘* Magpie” was 
Tom’s forlorn hope. He had sent a message 
to his sister, and she might attend to it. Who 
knows? He caught sight of Reuben Culwick, 
and his first impulse was to back into the street. 
Then he wavered ; and while he was hesitating, 
along with a crowd of orange-women and cos- 
ter-mongers, Reuben came from the public-house 
and confronted him. 

** You need not run away, Tom Eastbell,” said 
Reuben. 

**You’re not going to split on me?” 

“No.” 

**T haven’t done you any harm,” he returned ; 
‘**T haven’t done nobody any harm—never. All 
that you have heard about me has been a pack 
of lies. I’ve been as honest as I could be, and 
this is what comes of it.” 

** Indeed !” 

**T’'m hard up—I'm starving. Wish I may die, 
Mr. Culwick, but I haven’t tasted food to-day.” 

‘* Where are your friends ?” 

‘**] haven't got none.” 

** That’s hard,” said Reuben. 
sons ?” 

‘**'They turned me out of their house. They 
said I was a blundering fool. One of ’em kicked 
me last time I saw him.” 

“The captain ?” 

Tom Eastbell laughed sardonically. 

**No, he can’t kick. He broke both of his 
legs in the country, jumping from a window of 
the button factory to get out of the way of the 
police. Fle can only swear and cuss me now.” 

** But—” 

‘* But talking’s dry work,” Tom hinted. 

Reuben Culwick took the hint. There was 
information to be gained from this outcast, with 
whom crime had not agreed, and Thomas East- 
bell was to be rendered communicative at a small 
outlay. ‘They re-entered the ** Magpie,” where 
Reuben, at his request, gave him cold gin and 
Abernethy biscuits, the former of which was tilt- 
ed speedily down his throat, and the latter vo- 
raciously devoured. He was a thorough black- 
guard, but Reuben felt a strange kind of pity for 
his low condition, villain as he was. Was he 
not going to be a relation by marriage, too ? 
Reuben thought, as he watched him tearing wolf- 
like at his biscuits. 

‘* Have you brought me any money from Sa- 
rah ?” Thomas Eastbell asked, suddenly and e¢a- 
gerly. 

‘** Not a penny.” 

** Now, that’s too bad—” 

Reuben did not allow him to finish the sentence. 

“Your sister Sarah is very poor. Another 


** But the Peter- 
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will of my father’s has been found,” Reuben con- 
descended to explain, ‘‘and she has no money 
to spare for you, even if she had the inclination.” 

**Good lor! Then you—” 

**T have brought you a little money, though I 
am poortoo. Your sister has done with you for- 
ever.” 

** So she said, Sir.” It was an unfeeling speech,” 
he added, with a faltering voice, ‘and I've never 
got over it. But poor, you say?” 

** Very poor.” 

**T don't believe a word of it,” he muttered. 

**T haven't come here to explain,” said Reu- 
ben, “‘ only to give you a couple of sovereigns— 
more than I can afford—for information.” 

**Oh, that’s it,” said Tom, artfully ; ‘‘ well, sov- 
ereigns are sovereigns just now. Hand them 
over, governor.” 

** First—is this Edward Peterson the father 
of the little girl you met this morning?” 

**He says he is. He gave me money to take 
care of her altogether. But it wasn’t enough, 
so I lost her,” said 'Tom, coolly—‘“‘ or rather,” he 
added, interpreting Reuben’s look of disgust cor- 
rectly, ‘‘my old woman lost her. It was her 
fault. She never had a mite of feeling in her 
for any body save herself.” 

** And I found the child when she was lost.” 

“ And then Peterson turned up, and stormed 
and raved at me, till I told him where the child 
was, and he stole it from you back again. He 
was fond of that child when he was in a good 
temper, which wasn’t often, though.” 

‘** His wife. Is she dead?” 

** Long ago, he tells me.” 

‘* Where is Edward Peterson now ?” 

**In Worcester—Mitcheson’s Place, near the 
river. And you can put the bobbies on to him, 
if they’re not taking care of him already. He 
has treated me bad enough.” 

** How’s that ?” 

**He says it’s all my fault that— 
going to stand any more gin ?” 

** Here is your money. Do what you like 
with it.” 

**Thankee. Are you going to split on Ned 
Peterson? Ha! ha! He can’t run away.” 

** Who is with him ?” 

** An old sweetheart, who will marry him when 
his legs get better. She has always been dead 
nuts on him, Ned tells me.” 

**Ts it Mary Holland ?” 

‘*That’s her name; the woman who was at 
Sedge Hill. You know her well enough.” 

** And she is with Edward Peterson at Worces- 
ter?” 

** Yes,” 

Reuben Culwick waited for no further news ; 
he had learned more than he had anticipated ; 
he thought he saw all very clearly to the end 
now, and where his duty lay. He darted from 
the friendly shelter of the ‘‘ Magpie,” and hur- 
ried into Holborn, and from Holborn through 
sundry back turnings into Drury Lane, where 
he met John Jennings, who passed a great deal 
of his time in walking up and down the street in 
which Reuben Culwick resided. 

** John,” said he, seizing him by the arm, “‘ are 
you sober ?” 

**Quite sober,” answered John. 

“Not quite. You have had a glass, you 
dolt.” 

**Only one. 
night!” 

‘Don’t take any more. Think what a fool 
it makes of you, John, and what Lucy will say.” 

“Lucy!” said John, aghast. ‘I’m not go- 
ing to see her again to-night, am I?” 
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‘*You must go to your sister’s house once 
more.” 

**Oh, gracious!” 

** You must see Sarah—” 

‘* Bless her, yes. If I had married her, Mr. 
Reuben, what a different man I should have 
been! What a—” 

**You have had more than one glass. You're 
maudlin.” 

‘Only one since tea, upon my honor.” 

‘* Where did you have tea?” 

‘Since tea-time, speaking more correctly. 
But I am sober, Mr. Reuben; I really am.” 

**Find Sarah Eastbell. Tell her I have dis- 
covered that Miss Holland is in Worcester; that I 
have left London in search of har, and to end all 
suspense at once—her suspense as well as mine.” 

“Yes.” 

**T hope to be back on Monday.” 

“Ts that all?” 

** Yes. Now be off at once.” 





Reuben hurried to his lodgings, begged his 
landlady to be careful of Tots till his return, 
looked in at Tots sleeping calmly in her little 
crib, stooped over her and kissed her without 
awakening her, and then hurried away to the 
railway station in the hope of catching a night 
mail that should carry him on a portion of his 
journey toward Worcester. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAETI. 


\ T E give herewith a fine portrait of the great 

Tory leader, Benjamin Disraeli, whom the 
late elections have placed in the position of Pre- 
mier of Great Britain. As his name denotes, he 
is of Hebrew extraction. He is the eldest son 
of Isaac Disraeli, the well-known author of the 
Curiosities of Literature, and was born Decem- 
ber 21,1805. His mother’s name was Basevi. 


in London, but after three years broke away from 
the drudgery of office routine, and, when but 
twenty years old, astonished the reading public 
by publishing Vivian Grey, which was followed, 
during the next six years, by several other brill- 
iant novels. In 1829 he left England to winter at 








Constantinople, whence he extended his travels 
through Syria, Egypt, and Nubia, and returned 
to his native land in 1831, after two years’ ab- 
sence.’ He soon after took up politics, and stood 
for Parliament in 1835, but was defeated. In 
1837 he entered the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Maidstone, which constituency he ex- 
changed four years later for that of Shrewsbury. 
In 1847 he obtained a seat for Buckingliam- 
shire, which he continued to represent for many 
years. Meanwhile he pursued his literary labors, 
from time to time publishing novels, plays, and 
political pamphlets, the best known of which are 
Henrietta Temple, Venetia, Coningsby, Tanercd, 
and his latest novel, Lothair. His books were 
usually eagerly received for the moment, but 
soon passed from public view, and were forgot- 
ten by the multitude. In 1839 he married the 
wealthy widow of Wyndham Lewis, his colleague 
in Parliament from Maidstone, and to the im- 
mense fortune thus acquired he owed much of 
his future success. He showed his appreciation 
of this in after-years, when Queen Victoria of- 
fered to raise him to the peerage, by declining 
the honor for himself, but accepting it for his 
wife, who was created the Viscountess of Bea- 
consfield in her own right, the dignity dying 
with her. In March, 1852, he was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Minister of the 
Privy Council, and became the acknowledged 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, but went out of office with the Derby 
ministry in the following December. In Febru- 
ary, 1858, after the downfall of Lord Palmer- 
ston, he accepted the same office anew under 
Lord Derby. He was also Premier for a short 
time in 1868. After a retirement of five years he 
has again returned to power, and is in England 
the central political figure of the moment. Per- 
sonally he is described as having a thoughtful, 
care-worn face, with dark eyes, curling hair (once 
black, and now streaked with gray), and a stoop- 


| ing figure—a contrast to the effeminate-looking 
He was apprenticed in early youth to a solicitor 


youth with Icng ringlets and foppish dress, who, 
when laughed down nearly half a century ago in 
the House of Commons for his stammering speech, 
rose from the seat into which he had sunk abashed, 
and clinching his hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ By Heaven, 
you shall listen to me yet!” They have done so 
to some purpose. 
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A RUSSIAN PEASANT 
BRIDE. 








girl is known to have a good 
3 a bride should bring 
, linen, plate, jewels 
present himse 











what not 
ut without 








protégées with a good dowry. We have 
before dilated on Russian brides and bri- 
dals, so we will emly state that an unmar- 
ried peasant wears her hair in one tail 
down her back, but immediately after the 
wedding ceremony and thenceforward she 
braids it in two plaits, and wears a sort of 
tight cap tied behind, and leaving the ears 
exposed, There is an allusion to this in 
the ‘‘ wedding song” which her companions 
sing while she is dressing for the ceremony. 
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“Ah, my braid, my braid of maiden hair! 
Ah, soon shall it be divided into two!” 
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CZAR PUSHKA. 

HE accompanying illustration repre- 

sents the Czar Pushka, or ‘‘ Emperor 
of Guns,” which lies in the arsenal in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. It was cast in the 
reign of King ‘Theodore (1590), whose effigy 
= it bears. It is nearly forty tons in weight. 
The Kremlin, or the celebrated citadel of 
Moscow, is in the centre of the city, where 
it occupies a space two miles in circumfer- 
ence. Its walls are crowded with palaces, 
churches, monasteries, museums, arsenals, 
towers, donjons, and buildings of all kinds 
in every conceivable style of architecture. 
The arsenal, where the great cannon is found, 
always contains weapons enough to arm a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and is fill- 
ed with trophies taken from other European 
nations, England alone excepted. Among 
them are noticeable an immense number of 
guns captured from the French during the 
disastrous retreat of 1812, 








CURE FOR A COLD. 


. general superintendent of the royal 

s in Berlin recommended the 
by Dr. Hagar, to the act- 
as a certain remedy 
and as without any 
Mix five parts of 
acid with fifteen of alcohol, 
five parts of 
with ten of distilled water, and preserve 
the two mixt ss-stopper- 














For use pour a few drops from 
into an empty tumbler, and with 


each 
the eyes t 
nose immediately above the tumbler, inhale 
the vapor from the mixture. The moment- 
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—_ ary pungent sensation in the nose may not 
= be pleasant at first, or may even be painful 
mo i , even small chil- 
nf + ecome accustomed to it. All 
a ~~ ——s— ee === ients may be combined at once 
= | een ae ae : E in separate portions (as given), 
z A Ds f but the mixture may then acquire, with 
= RUSSIAN PEASANT BRIDE. an aniline tint, a penetrating, diane 

, odor. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. O. L.—The Espiritu Santo, or dove orchid, is a 
native of the Isthmus of Panama. The bulbs can be 
readily obtained at Panama, where they are hawked 
about in flower in the streets at from three to five dol- 
lars a dozen, but we doubt whether they could be 
made to blossom in the North. An authority on the 
subject says that the bulbs may be preserved alive for 
a long time, but they refuse to produce flowers. They 
must have a period of rest in a comparatively cool at- 
mosphere, but during their growth and flowering they 
require a cool and very moist atmosphere. The hot 
and dry seasons send them to sleep, and sleep on they 
will in the air of the coast and city while such condi- 
tions of the requisite moisture and temperature are 
kept from them, They can not even be made to flower 
in the city of Panama. You will find full information 
about the care of your hair in the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Tume ces anp Lrrrie Misstssirrt.—We can not tell 
you where to obtain the articles. 

Litiaux K.—For your languor consult your physician. 
We can give you no beiter advice concerning your 
complexion than is found in the “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Onr Perriexep.—Get twenty yards of narrow grena- 
dine for a dress. Make it with a basque lined with 
silk, coat sleeves with a Henri IIL. puff at the top, one 
or two shirred flounces on the lower skirt, and a Greek 
upper skirt. Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
8, 9, and 10, Vol. VIL, for further hints. Get Swiss 
muslin or else bishop's lawn for an afternoon summer 
dress, and make with a polonaise and fi d skirt. 
Read early numbers of the Bazar for new suggestions 
about summer dresses. 

L. M. B.—Make your black silk by directions for the 
Henri IIL. costume described in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 9, Vol. VII. Put shirred flounces on 
your white muslin dress; make the basque and the 
apron front of the over-skirt entirely of strips of Va- 
lenciennes insertion and the muslin. Edge it with 
lace. 

Jennre G.—Get darker green silk to modernize your 
dress, and make it by description of silks of two shades 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. VII. 

Mas. L. C.—Make your black alpaca with a double- 
breasted basque and apron over-skirt, and put a border 
of side pleating on the lower skirt. 

Mas. J. B. Smrru.—The art of point lace embroidery 
was published in Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. IIL, and 
can be ordered from this office. The price is 10 cents, 

L. M. D.—Read the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers for informa- 
tion about depilatories. 

Jutta W.—The friends who have advised you to 
adopt literature as a profession are very injudicious. 
Your letter and verses prove that you have neither the 
education nor the talent necessary for success; and it 
is an act of real friendship to tell you tne truth, and 
persuade you not to waste your time on delusive 
hopes. 

A Down East Gret.—We do not advise you to have 
your furs dyed, as the color is apt to rub off. Besides, 
we do not furnish addresses. 

Lis.—Add three-fourths the length of your ruffle for 
fullness. 

Emma V. S.—You will find most of your queries 
about black silk dresses answered in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar Nos. 9 and 10, Vel. VII. 

Aortox.—Mix blue with your gray Jepanese silk in 
the way described for silks of two shades in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. VII. We can not tell you where to get 
imitation jewelry, and we recommend no cosmetics. 
For masquerade dresses read Bazar No. 7, Vol. VII. 
—Ouida ie Miss De la Ramee.—Cicerone is pronounced 
chicherone, For other queries consult the “‘ Ugly Girl” 
papers, which will soon be published in book form. 

A Farmer's Wire.—The sleeves of infants’ robes are 
long and coat shape. The petticoats should be an 
inch or two shorter than the dresses. Put two-inch 
fluted ruffles on the petticoats, with a hem, and clus- 
ters of tucks above it. 








Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—{Com.) 





Taxe your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yorx 
Dyeuwe anv Parvtine Estascisument, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; 
and 40 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia.—(Com.} 
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Heartne Restoren.—A great invention. Sendstamp 
for particulars, to Gzoxex J. Wovup, Madison, Ind.— 
[Com.) 
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Copyive Wuret. 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


They are sure to PLEASE 

p reat pS every body. Packages con- 

* taining one dozen different 

Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 


ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
wa Agents, you can sell them em fast. Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES 


Freckles, and Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. It is reliable and 
harmless, This old and established Lotion is solely 
inten-led for the removal of Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and Tan. Depot, 49 BOND STREET, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
WHAT TO WEAR and 
HOW TO GET IT. 


Send stamp for descriptive Circular. Address 


STIGER MANU pd i RING CO., 
_P. O. Box 4391. 60 Warren Street, N. 7. 


RENCH STAMPING | PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 











MILLINERY GOODS, 


ANDREWS & & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 








{T= Celebrated Factory of Fire-arms 
is now rapidly turning out the new 


Remain Sowing - Machine, 


To which was awarded the 


“Wwredal of Progress,’ 


the n1euest onper of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the rrest and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra New 
Yor Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprang 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and poanenng, the Brest comBINATION of 
qualities namely, light-running, smooth, noiseless 
durable, with perfect lock-stiteh. 37- Send 
for for Clrenls 3 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
ta" New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


A THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. 





“Tue FinestPaoouces 
LONE COURT JOUR 
AS CHOICE ODORS. 
| SOLD EVERYWHERE! 
| THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. 
— “TON DON & PARIS MADE. 


READERS of the Bazar, please py t pore that 
I have not yet raised the price of I 


Human Hair Switches. 


All first quality Hair, solid and not 
dyed; no Crimped Hair in: 


eae HAIR BRU 





“SaW0d 01V44N8 NMOKO 





23¢ oz., 28 in reduced from $6 00 to $4 80 
z “oe . “oc oe o s > ae ba 
5 “o 39 “ “ “ 15 00 o 12 00 
6: ar “ © 1800 “1440 





Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C.O. D. by ex- 
press, with privilege to examine. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM 
Human Hair Importer, 687 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Will remove, May 1st, to 777 B’way, opp. A. T. Stewart’ 8. 


KID GLOVES 








Send for the celebrated “ Rebecca” Kid Gloves, man- 
ufactured solely for our trade, all Spring shades, only 


9c. pair. A new pair given for every pair that rip or 
tear when first tried on. EHRICHS’, 
287 & 289 Fighth Avenue, N. _Y. 
2) 
{(\ SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 
Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
_439 Third Avenue, New York. 


EEG soar 


Of oC PaRKEN for Ladies mao executed by 

Mrs. C, 151 East 44 Y. City. Send 

for circular poe reference nor a pertisalens (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


4 THE “INDISPENSABLE” 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walking, and 
walking to train. Awarded the highest premium at 
the American Institute Fair, 1873. The cheapest and 
best in use. Price 40 cents each. Free ~ he _— Agents 
wanted. Send stamp for terms. 

“ INDISPENSABLE,” P.O. Box 22, Brooklyn, N N.Y. 


\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
Vi CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50c, 





& OE NS PE boom FREE. 
~ Fannie Brown 4 ei ee 


cor. 2d and Dock 
a Sts., P’ hila., Pa. 
ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly 
: Manire GALourrav), 
No. 423 6th. 2 theme near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 
carefully 
Bonnets and Round Hats, “tcc: 
by herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


THREE PATR || 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... $2 = 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID 
All colors and sizes. 


1¢ 
Also, a well-selected ‘onde of 
Millinery Goods, Dress Trimmin Fancy Goods, 
Real Laces, &c. To avoid loss, sen Post-Office Order. 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave.,.N. Y. City. 

TR IX | —A New Parlor Game—subject to 500 

schanges. Postpaid with 18 illustrations for 
Wc.; 3 sets, 50c, WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 








Do not expose yourselves or 
your families to the chance of 
being killed or maimed for life 
by using common kerosene, but 
use Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, which 
is safe beyond chance under all 
circumstances. 

THE DEVOE MFG CO., 

117 Forron Srreet, N.Y. 
_For sale by dealers generally. — 





THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 
$450,000 GIVEN AWAY! 
$100,000 for only $2 50!!! 

A GRAND Legal GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of a JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOL 
at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Drawing April 30, ee 

e Prize guaranteed in every | ag of 11 
mickete: Single Tickets, $2 50; 5 for $12; 11 for 
$25. But few Tickets left ; and, as our sales are 
rapid, purchasers should ‘order at once. An) 
money arriving too late will be returned. G 
reliable Agents wanted every where. For ful, 
particulars, address 

SIMON ABELES, Leavenworth, Kan. 














a Chiiva cals 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 


an excitement at Newport, Long. Branch, and else- 
where, last seasOn, will be brought out this em by 
in Ld of 8 different styles, at D pene, Pike ast 

50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500. As this 
Seautital game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full Ey gr free to an 3 one, on application. 

LEE GAME © Worcester, Mass. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Laces, 
goumees of New Designs in Fichus, Collaretts, Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Ties, &c., &c. 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE + 


Th Palen Buckskin Sauporter 











AMEN 


_ It is not an —_: 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The 
Patterns is is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible nat form 
of <a in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is re ere the 
ablest dreasmaker in the United States. orth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the’ eh 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
mene On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 

ef will be sent free of charge. n this catalogue 

be found a description of a valuable premium of- 

Teed to every shbscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 

fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 

Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 

families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 

means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 

every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady = the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & C 
543 Broadw vay, New York. 
. 
Beautiful Flowers, Autumn Leaves, 
[eon —. Insects, comic, 


They can be instantly 
ictures, | | Srenserred to any article so as 
8 \to imitate the most beantiful 





100 Decalcomania or Transfer 
Pictures postpaid for 50 cents, 


| paintings. A variety of pictures, catalogue, and in- 


eT sent for 10 cents. Agents wan 
J. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 


TO LIVE. E 

# Surrn & Co., At- 

lantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufactur- 

ers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet (sent free) on Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. 
Read it, and save your health and money. 


TYPE: 


8t., Boston, Mass. 





Type put up expressly for Ames 
pice Printe »rs by the New England 
Btype Foundry, 105 Washington . 
Send stamp tor specimen book. 





great design of the proprietors of the Bazar. 





ect order by the and ayer a 
are of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 


icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of $3 and chambers in which ulcers 
from which discharge proceed 
‘ul has this treatmen' 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


There is no monthly Maguzine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 


,» iad 80 


number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illns- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

———S 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One eopy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macazine, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00; 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Wrrxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
ee at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

‘opies for $20 00, without extra copy: ta able 
at the offices where received. dh uinlgci 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrer & Brornmns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Anvertistne tin Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazan. 
et mgt Weekln. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi "age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


NPRECEDENTED § SUCCESS!—The Ae Aecompa- 

nist’s Self-Instructor. A NEW and SIMPLE 
method +d which the Accompaniment on the Piano to 
— A Song or Piece of Music can be — with or 

ETHOUT a teacher or knowledge of music. 
Copyright secured by Pror. F. A. NICHOLS, 687 
Broadway; N. Y. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of Seventy- 
five cents. Usual d to dealers and 
teachers Sending business carda, 


AT TT | BUTTER FORMER, for 


ENTIRE Table use. No muss ; no 








NOVELTY. 35.020"5,00 
e/out waste. Any style de- 
SEEDS ! Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds : 
. 12 verietien Splendid Aster Seeds 
SEEDS! | | mailed to applicants upon receipt 
of $1 00. 
Catalogue, free. Address Wm. H. 
Sroonrr, 4 Beacon St., Boston. 
J ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOIkFOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
enlar. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 


sired, 35c. by mail. E. P. WATSON, 42 Cliff St., N. Y. 
ew Illustrated Seed 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir: 





FRENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.—V. 
Vieovrovx, 764 Broadway, N.Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct im a geen Finest stock 
on hand, Orders filled with care. 
grams. MACHINES and Portorate 


jalty of Mono- 
PATTERNS, 
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TARPER'S BAZAR. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


et ee Corner ‘ox Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENTS. 


PLAIN, EMBROIDERED, & LACE 
TRIMMED FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
IN PEROALE AND LINEN, VIZ. = 

CHEMISES, 

DRAWERS, 

NIGHT DRESSES, 

CAMISOLES, 

WALKING SKIRTS, 

CORSET COVERS, 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 

PIQUE DRESSES, &c., é&c. 


Plain Silks, greatly reduced. 
Black Silks, equally low. 


ALL THE LATEST 


Paris Novelties 


In Spring and Summer Dress Goods now open. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING STYLES NOW OPEN, 
At wholesale and retail. 

LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, FUR- 
NITURE COVERINGS, CRETONNES, SAT- 

TEENS, &c., &€. 


N. B.—C hurches, Hotels, and Steamers furnished 
with despatch. 
CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
New Styles Elegant CARPETS 
ome RECEIVED. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St. N.Y. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


Are offering a large assortment of 


NOVELTIES IN CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SHAWLS, 


At the following extremely low prices: 


FILLED CENTRE SHAWIS, 


Very handsome. Only $100, $125, and $150 each, 
about one-half the price of last year. 


RICH SILK POPLIN & MOHAIR 
' DRESSES. 
Embroidered Pique, Linen, and Lawn do. 
Wiegantly Embroidered SKIRTS, choice styles. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
of every description. 


CASHMERE, TRICOT, and SILK 
Sacques, Jackets, and Polonaise, 


very handsome. 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
COLLARS, SETS, &c. 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES & LACE GOODS. 
LLAMA JACKETS, SHAWLS, &c. 
With an immense stock of 


TRIMMING LACES 


of every description. 


BOYS’ READY-MADE SUITS. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, at $1 50 each. 
CHILDREN’S BRAIDED LINEN SUITS, 
At $1 50 each, upward. 











They will offer a large invoice of SILK SACQUES, 
JACKETS, and POLONAISE, Paris-made HEAVY 
CORDED SILK, at just one-half last year’s prices. 
CUSTOMER Tanity for making purchase. 
Broadway, 4th AYE, 9th & 10th Sts. 


EHRICHS, 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave, 


Near 24th St., New York. 
Our Spring Price-List now ready, 
and mailed free on application. 
Deutiice and Prices of Ladies’ and Infants’ 


Wear, Corseta, REAL Laces, Embroideries, 
Millinery Goods, &c., &e. 








¢@ Special INDUCEMENTS to Wholesale Buyers, 


HHRICHS’, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


_ Bet. 24th & 25th Streets. 


Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money se ling 
our French and American JEW- 
ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 
Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
alognes, terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. 
Address P. O. Vv. ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$72 Fac FACH WEEK. Agents wanted. 


Particulars 
J. WORT 


& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FOR APRIL, 1874, 


ConTENTS : 
THE FARALLON ISLANDS. By Cuartes Norpnorr. 

With Eight Illustrations. 

BONNIBELL. 
With one Illustration. 
THE SECRET REGIONS*OF THE STAGE. By 
Outve Logan, 
With Sixteen Illustrations, 
ILKLEY. By Mowovrr D. Conway. 
With Eleven Mlustrations, 
PLANTING THE PALM. 
THE LAW OF CHROMATIC CONTRAST. 

With Three Diagrams. 

THE MOORINGS. By Wit Wattace Hagnry. 

With one Illustration. 

MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Grnts. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Joun Hacurax, Gentleman." 

With Three Illustrations. 

ARMY ORGANIZATION, By General Grorce B. 
‘CLELLAN, 

BRAHMA'S ANSWER. By R. H. Sropparp. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

With Twenty-two Illustrations, 

THE be LINK. By the Author of “Tux Donor 
Cxrvun,” “Tus American Baron,” Eto. 
Cuarter XXVIII. A Marriage in the Dark. — 
XXIX. The Wife of Leon Dudleigh. — XXX. 
Jailer and Captive.-—XXXI. The Irrepressible 
Straggle. — XXXII. A Fight in the Enemy’s 
Camp.—XXXIII. The Husband's Last Appeal. 
With Three Illustrations. 
SLAVE-HUNTS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
IN HONOR BOUND. By Carouine Cuzseuro. 
THE SHADOW. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
THE WRONG WORD. 
THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

With Ten Illustrations. 


Tilnstrated with nearly Eighty excellent Engravings, 
and in its twenty articles, covering every variety of 
subject, the April Number of Harrzr's Magazine is 
exceedingly interesting and attractive. 

Cuar irs Norpsorr describes the Farallon Islands 
—a rocky group, the home of sea-lions, and rabbits, 
and innumerable birds. The illustrations of this pa- 
per are unusually picturesque and characteristic. In 
another profusely illustrated paper, O11rv«e Logan 
shows by what tricks, traps, and machinery remarka- 
ble spectacular effects are produced. M. D. Conway 
contributes an illustrated paper on Ilkley—a great 
manufacturing district in the middle of England—and 
its memorable historical associations. A sketch of 
Oliver Goldsmith, accompanied by Twenty-two rare 
and characteristic illustrations, is peculiarly timely in 
view of the centennial anniversary of Goldsmith's 
death, 

“Bonnibell,” by Katz Porwam Oscoop, and “The 
Moorings," by Witt Watiace Harney, are two strik- 
ing Poems, beautifully illustrated. R.H. Srompanp 
contributes a poem of great strength and subtlety, en- 
titled “ Brahma’s Answer.” 

The first of a series of papers on “ Army Organiza- 
tion” is contributed by General Groner B. M‘Cietian. 
An important article, showing the situation of our de- 
fective classes—the deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble- 
minuded—by Caar.es D. Desutxr, will command the at- 
tention of all readers. There is, also, a thrilling sketch 
of “Slave Hunts in Central Africa ;" a brief reminis- 
cence of Thomas Carlyle; and a continuation of the 
“Recollections of an Old Stager.” 

Professor De Mriiur’s and Mrs. Crarx's Serial Sto- 
ries are continued, and two interesting short Stories 
are given, one of which is a posthumous tale by Car- 
OLINE CHESEBRO. 

- The Editor’s Easy Chair covers a variety of timely 

topics; the Literary, Historical, and Scientific Sum- 

maries are full and interesting; and the Drawer is 
unusually amusing, including some very humorous 
illustrations, 

coneqecitionianialllpennemeeemes 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One Copy or ErrHer For One Year, $4 00, Postage 

Prrparp. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weex cy, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 


postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, . New ‘York. 


You ask WHY, we can rt yirst 
Class 907 












to make any 
SOO = all of coun make 
100 per profit, We have 
no Agents, os ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
& Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. aS which ae Tefer te over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. ( you may know), using our Pianos, 
io 44 Sia a ond Territories, Please state where you saw 


me Ue 8. Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Important to Ladies.—rThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on rec 2p of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
543 Broadw ay, New York. 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 

Boe... M. Linineton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 


| 00 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples. sent FREE 
J 50 BY MAIL. = o new articles salable as Flour. 
Address N, H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


















BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 
LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delight:ul toilet 
preparation willremoveal] discol- 
_ orations and blemishes = the 
ekin, leaving it SOFT Oe 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFU 

SoLp aT ALL aon 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape round the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking RG Te ORI ec 2.3) 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fasteved behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
as ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) ” 2 


SVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

SU ‘ 
LOOSE FRONT DOU BLE-BREASTED PoO- 














LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GY¥M- 

pT OE. a yee “« 20 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 33 
meen _— ASTED JOCKEY ams 400 

WALI BUR i osc. ca duivcacceisenides “* 32 

ENGLISH Ww! ALKING JACKET SUIT ....... * 39 

DEMI-POLONAISE W eg teed SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front. ............ “ 428 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... 45 

SINGLE- BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Oe Be, are “ 47 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt... ..............sc000- * & 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 8 

ba sopra CLOAK, with Cape and ae 

ND isc ckndusemnctne ois coccesenctentsee 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGL =-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................. “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ +t 

ENGLISH yt LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

WALKING SKIR eR 

HENRI TROIS 

Gi anwendsccteccescs. ceccsecveascccccosece — 


The Publishers will sont either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Agents are now want- 

ed to canvass for two 

of the most desirable 

, Works ever offe red to 

* the public, viz. : The 
CYCLOPEDIA of Biblic al, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastic- 
al Literature, by McCuistock anp 
|| Strona, five volumes of which are now 
ready. And the Proceedings of 
|| the Sixth General Conference 
||\of the Evangelical Alliance.) 
|| To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. ¢#~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


| Avery Bill, 
cure a & Brothers, New York. 




















Philip Phillips’ = 
SONG LIFE. 


SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By Putte Putiures, Author 
of ** Singing Pilgrim,” ‘‘ Hallowed Songs,” &c 
Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 


This new Sunday-school Song-book is constructed 
on a new principle. The Pilgrim's Progress of Bun- 
yan is made the text, and wholly illustrated in song. 
On the left-hand side of every leaf an extract is given 
from Bunyan, with pictorial illustration, and a melo- 
dy by that sweet singer, Philip Phillips, matched to 
appropriate words; so that we may now sing as well 
as read the Pilgrim’s Progress. We have tried many 
of these new airs, and found them fnll of melody, and 
well suited for Sunday-school singing.—Episcopal 
Register, Philadelphia. 


4to, 50 cents. 


Pvsussep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Hareer & Brorures will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


a=) per day at home. Terme free. Address 
$5 isl $20 Gro, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FITS THE FIGURE sored | 


HARPER & Ta 
SPRING BOOK- LIST 





I. 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vincent, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Map, 
Plans, and uumerous Woodcats. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


Il. 

THE BLUE RIBBON, A Novel. By the Author 
of “St. Olave’s,” “‘Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s 
Faith,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Itt. 

PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Anrnony Trot- 
Lopg, Author of “The Warden,” ** Barchester Tow- 
ers,” “ Phineas Finn,” ‘Orley Farm,” “The Small 
House at Allington,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

IV. 

PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, Author of * Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

W 

“SHIP AHOY!" <A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 
Lengths. Illustrated by Watts Mackay and Feep- 
Exick Wappy. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


Vi. 

LOTTIE DARLING. A Novel. By Joun Corpy 
Jearrreson, Author of “Isabel,” ‘“* Not Dead Yet,” 
*“ Live it Down,” “Olive Blake's Good Work," &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. we 


THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Evwarp Butwrr, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “‘ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Sypwey Hatt. 12mo, Cloth, $150; 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

VIII. 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chent Service. 12mo, C loth, $1 50. 

IX. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. By Acserr Barnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. —L 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS.—HEBREWS 


xX. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Publicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Brappon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pa 
per, 75 cents. x 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By Witt1am 
Brack, Author of * Love or Marriage,” “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


L 

SMILES'’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: witha 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saumur. 
Samines, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons," &c. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XI. 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony Trot.orr, Au- 
thor of ** The Warden,” ‘* Barchester Towers," ** Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

XIV. 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gatt Hamivton, Awhor of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50, 

ate 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apouruus Troutorr, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “‘ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XVI. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunset B. Fiecp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XVIL. 
a ag GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’ ~Grass.” bs 
By L. Farsxon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass," 


“ Bread. and-Cheese and Kisses,” 


“Grif,” yore 
Marvel,” &c. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
XVIIL 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
xy Epition.) Now ready: 
THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.—THE MOONSTONE. 
—NO NAME. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 S0each. Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


(Harper's Lipra- 


te Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





s- Harrer’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 


48 pp. 
Book free. 


J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 


HOW 
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FACETIZ. 


Onz of the editors of the Advance having lost three 
umbrellas in three weeks—one of them taken from the 
church vestibule and another from his sanctum—be- 
gins to have “a lively conviction that the antiquity of 
man and the apostolic succession are not the only 
questions on which the world needs enlightenment.” 

——_————_ 


SAVING. 
Frve-Yrar-Orn. “I say, pa, you need not pay a lot 
of meney for me to learn the piano.” 
Pater. “ Why not, my boy?” 
Frve-Year-O.p. “ Because all you have got to do is 
to put a handle to it; then I can play all day long, like 
the men in the street.” 


ences siigatiatn 
THE ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING GOOD 
COMPANY. 


Exverry Lavy. “Oh, Pat, Pat! where do you expect 
to go to when you die?” 

Pat (who has just come out of prison). “ Faith, miss, 
an’ I expects to go to heaven, av ye plaze.” 

Lavy. “ How ever can you expect that ?” 

Pat. “Sure, miss, an’ it’s becase I’ve convarsed with 
angels.” 

MALAPROPIANA. 

Our esteemed friend Mrs. Malaprop has no patience 
with the people who want women to have votes. She 
declares that, for herself, her nerves would never bear 
the shock of having any thing to do with the electrical 
franchise. 

A niece of Mrs. Malaprop, who is just now going 
through a course of mathematics, somewhat puzzled 
her good aunt the other da 
by asking her whether ft 
was proper, among the 
comic sections, to make 
any allusion to the Pans 
Asinorum. 

eS a 

The following plan has 
been propounded for si- 
lencing that worst of social 

rea, the anecdote-mon- 
ger: Cross-examine him 
on all the salient points of 
the anecdote, Demand the 
why, thehow, and the when. 
Suggest that some other 
course than the one pur- 
sued ought certainly to 
have been taken, and sift 
the affair as if you were the 
sternest historical critic. 
If the relater and his friend 
Fred Cooper were thrown 
out of a dog-cart, inquire 
whether they were drivin 
a horse or a mare; ask 
who made the dog-cart, 
and what was the height 
of the wheels; request him 
to draw a plan of the spot 
at which the upset oc- 
curred, and be particular in 
your curiosity as to the har- 
ness and the weather. 


—_—_~>——_——— 

A new idea with regard 
to weddings has been in- 
vented in Connecticat. A 
citizen of that State an- 
nounces that his golden 
wedding will come off just 
thirty years from now, and 
offers a liberal discount on 
any presents his friends de- 
sign then to make him. 


ecegennt eames 
“Well, now,” said the 
wife of a nouveau riche, 
giving her opinion of the 
opera to an admiring circle 
of friends, “I like the act- 
ing so much! Nilsson is 
perb, but really, to my 
own mind, I think the sing- 
ing is one of the very best 
parte of the opera.” 
>> 


A Nevada judge, after 
the jury had been impanel- 
ed and when counsel were 
ready to proceed, pulled 
out a revolver and judicial- 
ly remarked, “If any man 

‘oes to frolicking around 
n this court-room during the trial of this cause I shall 
interrupt him in his career.” The strictest decorum 
prevailed in that court-room. 


“Ves. We 


pene 5 AE 

A Kansas gentleman has thoughtfully put his front 
gate in the parlor, so that his daughter and her young 
Man can swing on it without taking cold during the 
cold weather. This is a humane suggestion to all 
fathers. A front gate in the parlor may save a good 
many dollars that would otherwise be paid out for 
cough sirup. 


_HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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‘Excuse Haste and a Bad Pen.” 


A vain and frivolous authoress asked Dr. Johnson 
to give her his opinion of a work she had written, of 
which she handed him the manuscript for perusal, 
saying, at the same time, that she “‘ had other irons in 
| the fire.” After perusing a page or two the doctor re- 
| turned it to her, saying that his candid opinion was 
| that she had better put it where her other irons were. 


Deacon C—— had an Irish girl who was decidedly 
verdant. The deacon was building a wood-house on 

round that inclosed a well. ‘‘ An’ sure,” said the 
Milesian help, ‘‘are yez goin’ to move the well ?” 
Observing a smile on the deacon’s face, she added, 
“Ah! what a big fool I am! Sure ivery drap o’ wa- 
ther wud run out a-movin’ it.” 





NEMESIS. 


A REMINISCENCE OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


“ What's hay ?” asked a man of an honest granger | 
the other morning. The P. of FB. told him $13 50, and 
followed the man around the wagon as he examined 
the hay very carefully. He expressed himself as per- 
wy satisfied with the price, and liked the looks of 
the hay. 

“Shall I put it into your barn ?” asked the granger. 

“ Well, no,” the man said; “‘I have no barn; I only 
want a good clean straw to chew.” 

The hay merchaut looked as if he would like to 
make him eat the whole load. 



































BITTER. 


“Come under my Umbrella, Tilly, it’s beginning to Rain.” 


“Oh no! 


it’s time that seme People should know that other People can be just as good as some People are! 


If some People can’t notice other People only when it suits some People to do so, then I think 


9 


“Oh, or Such a Shame! You know that lovely Valentine that Margaret Scott sent me, and that I afterward sent to Mary Wilcox?” 


*“Well, Mary Wilcox must have sent it to Grace Barnet, for Grace Barnet has just sent it back to me!” 


Most men like to see themselves in print. 
like to see themselves in silks and velvets. 


Ladies 


_ 

An obituary notice of a much-respected lady con- 
cludes with, “In her life ehe was a pattern worthy to 
ja = and her death—oh! how consoling to her 

riends.” 


Mrs. S. (closing her book). “Oh, how delightful ! 
in perpetual bliss; so much like us, George dear.” p 
(Unfortunately, George dear can not see the least resemblance. 





ECHO ANSWERS. 
Of what has Heaven given us an equal share ?—Air. 
What does a rumor often do when it flies ?—Lies. - 
Which is the loveliest flower that grows ?—Rose, 
Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest 
flowers ?—Ours. 
What in manner is sure to please ?—Ease, 
* What will frequently overcome the most austere ?— 
‘ear. 
What loses its flavor when we borrow it ?—Wit. 
What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes ?— 
Wishes. 
What traits are difficult to exterminate ?—Innate. 
What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp ?—Asp. 


a 
Street Anan. “ Box.o’ matches, Sir 2?” 
Swen. “No; don’t smoke.” 
Srrzer Anas. “ Buy a box, and I'll teach you.” 


iascembilehcobill 
LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Fair Dolly, who allows her skirt 

To trail behind her through the dirt, 

rage the nickname that prevailed 

Of Dorothy the Draggle-tailed. 


— 
Curap Genrxosiry—Presenting a check. 
—————~_—_ 


EVEN GREATNESS HAS ITS DRAWBACKS, 
Mrs. De Brriyneseait (who has unexpectedly come 
| into a little property, and has been having some high 
|. words with an ald friend). ‘* Look you ‘ere, young wom- 
an, if it wasn’t for me ‘aving become a lady, I'd gi’ you 
sich a ’idingyas you never ’ad in your life before!” 
——_—_—~———- 


“Who goes a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing.” More 
often it is “the other way up.” Who goes a-lending 
too often goes a-sorrowing, 
while who goes a-borrow- 
ing not unfrequently gocs 
on his way rejoicing at his 
dexterity. 


—_——~>———— 
Asa yi samen | party were 
riding through Palestine 
the attention of a certain 
American was called to the 
reputed site of Moses’s 
tomb. 

“Moses who?” says Jon- 


athan. 

“Why, the great Moses, 
who led the children of. Is- 
rael through the desert for 
forty years.” 

“ How far is that ?” 

“Three hundred miles, 
maybe.” 

Upon which the Amer- 
ican ‘remarked, ‘The Pa- 
cific and Chicago Railway 
would have taken ’em 
through, I guess, in eight 
hours.” 

—_—>——_ 

“Cut this out; it ma 
save your life,” is the head- 
ing of a patent medicine 
puff in numerous country 
papers. A woman who has 
cut the paragraph out 293 
times is still spared to re- 
cord her testimonial as to 
the My gab virtues 
of the effort. 


is Ny 
RRS han to TE 
NNN) A city merchant invited 
N \ several well-known lit 
N erary 
SRY characters to dinner some 
N N\ time ago, to meet a la 
past .. Two of the “ book- 
uilders” arrived somewhat 
early, and began conversing 
together, when their host 
rushed up to them and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Not yet, gentle- 
men ! not yet, if you please! 
Do wait till some more of 
the company have arrived !” 
—_—>_—_ 


A 
‘ \ 
NN) 


A stump orator out West, 
wishing to describe his op- 

onent as a soulless man, 

d it in this wise; “‘ I have 
heard,” said he, ‘ some per- 
sons hold to the o inion 
that, just at the precise in- 
stant after one human be- 
ing dies, another is born, 
and that the soul of the de- 
ceased enters and animates 
the new-born babe. Now I have made particular and 
extensive inquiries concerning my opponent thar, and 
| I find that for some hours previous to his nativity no- 


body died.” : 


A —_ on a railway train may properly be 
termed a railroad tie. 





After all their troubles they were married at last, and lived 














